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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


Fighting  Davey  Crockett  — not  a  fictitious  hero  — but  a 
red  blooded,  fighting  man  who  immortalized  the  Alamo  — 
knew  no  luxury  in  the  food  he  ate.  Sitting  around  the  tiny 
campfire  at  night  he  might  have  thought,  “We  trappers  and 
traders  live  on  dried  corn  and  jerked  meat.  Maybe  the  day 
will  come  when  they  can  pack  fruit  and  berries  for  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  every  month  in  the  year.”  It  was  a  long  time  after 
Dave  Crockett  died  gloriously  at  the  Alamo  that  canned  foods 
did  this  very  thing. 


Heekin  cans  plus  the  superior  type  of  Heekin  Faultless 
Closing  Machines  —  developed  after  constant  research  of 
almost  10  years  — give  you  a  canning  combination  that  is 
dependable  at  all  times.  Let  us  prove  it. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  arresting  head¬ 
line  and  appealing  illustration,  Continental’s 
current  Canned  Foods  advertisement  tells  the 
nation’s  parents  why  Canned  Foods  are  both  appe¬ 
tizing  and  nourishing.  And  it’s  all  in  natural 


color,  including  the  appetizing  Canned  Vegetables 
pictured  in  the  foreground.  Thus  Continental 
crusades  to  make  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 
In  Cans”  a  "buy-word”  with  consumers. 
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EDITORIALS 

OLD  STUFF — History  has  a  habit  of  repeating 
itself,  and,  despite  our  modern  generation,  and 
its  belief  that  only  present-day  methods  are 
worth  anything,  “there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

We  oldsters  have  a  habit  of  going  back  to  past 
events,  sort  of  calling  on  our  experience,  one  might  say, 
and  there  are  those  who  can  find  the  courage  to  admit 
that  experience  has  been  known  to  be  a  good  teacher. 
When  the  A.  &  P.,  under  the  guise  of  advertising 
allowance,  took  six  million  dollars  in  one  year  from 
the  men  who  supplied  the  wares  on  which  it  was  able 
to  make  its  big  profits,  modern  youth  thought  it  a  new 
twist,  the  discovery  of  a  rich  new  vein  of  gold,  and 
other  dealers  “kicked  themselves”  for  not  having 
thought  of  it  before.  Old  stuff! 

Day  was  when  most  of  the  great  wholesale  grocery 
houses,  and  other  industries  as  well,  ran  regular 
Grocery  Papers,  under  varying  titles,  and  had  com¬ 
petent  writers  and  editors  in  charge,  to  serve  their 
readers  good  stuff.  And  these  Journals  were  cram 
full  of  advertising,  the  thing  which  produces  the  means 
of  life  for  any  journal.  They  did  not  disappear  from 
lack  of  abundant  financial  support.  The  Post  Office 
Department  (curses  on  Government  interferences, 
again!),  turned  thumbs  down  on  them  as  “house 
organs”,  and  refused  them  mailing  privileges  on  the 
basis  of  illegitimate  publications,  and  we  say  that 
advisedly.  They  were  actually  giving  advertising 
service  for  the  money  accepted  from  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  ads.,  appeared  in  them ;  and  they  had 
better,  larger  and  more  widespread  circulation  among 
the  retail  buyers  of  the  manufacturer’s  products,  than 
can  easily  be  found  today.  Those  oldsters  had  not  de¬ 
veloped  the  racketeer’s  technique  of  today,  it  must  be 
admitted ;  they  had  not  learned  how,  or  they  lacked  the 
courage,  to  put  a  gun  in  the  ribs  of  the  men  or  firms 
from  whom  they  bought  goods,  but  they  were  not 
lacking  in  persuasive  ability.  They  politely  pointed 
out  to  such  traders  with  their  house,  that  it  would  be 
to  their  (the  traders’)  advantage  to  carry  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  the  journal  which  the  wholesale 
grocer  was  putting  out  every  week,  or  month.  Most 
of  such  traders,  in  that  day,  had  no  belief  or  confidence 
in  advertising,  but  they  could  see  through  a  ladder,  and 
wishing  to  retain  such  a  good  and  big  buyer,  the  order 
and  copy  for  the  advertising  came  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  heartless  ( ?)  P.  O.,  totally  lacking  in  experience 
(?),  regarded  this  as  a  species  of  blackmail,  and 


banned  it.  And  those  publishers  did  not  run  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  protect  their  Constitutional  rights. 
They  quit,  and  they  are  out  to  this  day,  because,  after 
all,  men  know  what’s  fair  and  above  board,  what’s 
shady  and  what’s  absolutely  dishonest,  and  of  them 
all  they  hate  most  that  which  catches  them  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  cannot  defend  themselves.  No  man 
likes  to  have  a  gun  shoved  into  his  ribs  and  be  told  to 
come  across  or  take  the  consequences.  You  see  it 
robs  him  of  every  chance  to  exercise  his  choice  or 
judgment.  In  this  case  both  parties  knew  this,  so 
when  the  U.  S.  P.  0.  called  the  hands,  they  were  laid 
down  and  the  practice  ceased,  insofar  as  this  industry 
was  concerned. 

But  even  in  matters  as  shady  as  this,  history  will 
repeat,  if  not  watched.  You  have  the  example  of  the 
A.  &  P.,  and  many  others  recently  exposed,  and  now 
banned  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Law.  But  there  are 
others,  and  we  recommend  this  glance  back  into  history 
to  the  State  and  local  Canners  Associations  who  are 
publishing  weekly  or  monthly  “house  organs”,  and  who 
are  soliciting  advertising  from  the  men  from  whom 
their  members  buy.  The  P.  0.  cannot  reach  them  be¬ 
cause  they  put  first-class  postage  on  their  issues,  but 
when  they  try  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  publications, 
not  to  say  make  a  profit  from  them,  they  bring  their 
operations  right  into  line  with  the  old  prescribed  prac¬ 
tice.  And  they  will  bring  their  members,  and  their 
Associations,  into  the  same  atmosphere  of  obloquy, 
of  resentment  and  disgust,  as  happened  of  old.  Human 
nature  has  not  changed  in  that  respect.  They  may 
get  the  money,  as  does  the  highwayman,  but  with  just 
exactly  as  much  good  will.  A  word  to  the  wise,  be¬ 
cause  the  rumblings  are  even  now  being  heard. 

NEW  LABELING — There  are  good  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  fair  trading  demanded  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  may  compel  the  canners  to  do 
what  they  know  full  well  they  should  have  done  long 
ago :  tell  a  plain,  straightforward  story  on  every  label. 
Since  the  very  origin  of  the  canned  foods  business, 
that  basic  honesty  about  “what’s  in  the  can”  has  been 
urged  upon  the  industry,  but  through  devious  ways 
and  unending  delays  little  has  ever  been  done,  and 
nothing  as  an  industrial,  nation-wide  requirement, 
although  its  need  is  apparent  to  every  producer  and  to 
every  consumer  of  canned  foods.  It  has  been  so  con¬ 
sistently,  and  so  strenuously  advocated,  and  it  is  so 
generally  said  by  all  canners  “it  must  be  done,”  that 
the  feeling  that  they  will  not  do  it  until  driven  into  a 
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corner,  is  gaining  ground.  That’s  bad,  and  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Without  quoting  verbally  the  words  of  the  new  law, 
you  know  that  you  must  justify  changes  in  prices  to 
various  buyers.  Of  old  the  excuse  was  that  the  lower 
price  was  because  the  goods  were  off -quality.  Now  you 
will  have  to  prove  that.  So  you  will  find  it  advisable 
to  have  your  goods  graded,  so  that  every  sale  may 
stand  on  its  own  basis.  We  imagine  the  Official  U.  S. 
Graders  are  going  to  be  steadily  busier  and  busier  on 
this  year’s  products  (1)  as  a  protection  to  the  canner 
on  his  goods,  and  (2)  because  the  buyer  needs  this 
evidence  to  protect  himself. 

Now  then,  if  the  goods  must  be  graded  before  sale 
why  all  this  bother?  Why  not  go  the  whole  hog: 
pack  the  goods  to  your  best  standard;  submit  them 
to  grading ;  label  them  with  a  plain,  easily  understood, 
easily  remembered  emblem  or  wording  in  line  with  that 
grading?  If  you  do  you  will  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone:  be  in  line  for  any  action  by  the  new  law,  and, 
above  all,  give  the  public  what  it  has  been  crying  for 
these  many  years,  an  intelligent  label.  It  looks  like  you 
are  about  in  that  corner,  and  that  further  delay  is  out 
of  the  question. 

And,  while  on  this  subject,  the  broker  who  has  been 
selling  Extra  Standards  and  Fancies — and  we  have 
seen  Extra  Fancies — as  standards,  to  some  big  buyer 
whose  good  will  he  was  trying  to  win,  will  do  well 
to  watch  his  step.  There  has  been  more  of  this  done 
to  the  small,  poorly  posted  canner  than  many  would 
suppose,  as  brokers  everywhere  know.  In  this  case 
the  law  comes  as  a  blessing  to  these  canners. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  question  this,  harken  back  to 
the  demonstrations  which  Secretary  Frank  Shook  put 
on  a  year  or  two  ago,  showing  fancy  grades  selling 
not  only  at  the  same  price  as  standards,  but  actually 
cheaper.  You  wondered  then  how  this  could  have 
happened.  We  have  had  canners  tell  us  that  for  years 
they  had  sold  fine  Extra  Standards  as  Standards,  at 
standard  prices,  and  only  learned  the  truth  through 
having  the  goods  officially  graded. 

So  there  is  an  amount  of  good  coming  out  of  this 
law  to  force  fair  trading  and  more  will  appear  as  time 
goes  on.  And  it  is  good  for  everybody,  canner,  buyer 
and  consumer,  for  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  is 
honest  and  likes  honesty  in  his  dealings.  Most  of  our 
labels  need  that  treatment  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  pur  industry,  and  you  know  it. 


YOU’RE  RIGHT,  HARVEY! 

AYS  Harvey  Burr  in  the  latest  issue  of  his  Wis¬ 
consin  Canner: 

“PROFIT  AND  LOSS 
This  thing  that  I  am  going  to  write  about  this  week 
may  sound  crazy  as  hell  and  probably  would  make 
some  of  the  ‘old  timers’  turn  over  in  their  graves  if 
they  could  read  it,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  fully 
understand  why  the  general  sales  policy  of  the  canning 
industry  has  always  accepted  the  sale  of  standard 
grades  below  cost  of  production  and  tried  to  make  up 
this  loss,  plus  a  total  net  profit,  by  asking  high  prices 
on  fancy  grades. 

Now,  just  a  minute  before  your  temperature  goes 
up.  Prices  on  standard  grades  today  are  generally 
equal  to  or  above  the  normal  cost  of  production,  but  in 
normal  years,  that  old  established  principle  of  profit 
only  on  extra  standards  and  fancies  has  prevailed. 
This  policy  has  created  an  urge  to  pack  standards  on 
a  volume  basis,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  in  order  to 
get  under  the  prevailing  market  level  and  make  a  small 
profit  per  case  on  a  lot  of  cases. 

I  remember  arguing  this  question  with  Billy  Leitch, 
Lou  Wedertz,  Roy  Clark  and  my  Dad  several  years 
ago  when  I  was  trying  to  learn  something  about  the 
management  of  a  canning  company.  They  insisted 
that  this  relative  price  schedule  was  designed  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  packing  of  standards  which  should  be 
sold  at  a  loss  and  encourage  the  highest  possible  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  better  grades  upon  which  all  of  the 
profit,  if  any,  would  be  realized. 

I  respect  the  judgment  of  these  men  and  agree  as 
to  the  soundness  of  that  policy  at  that  time.  As  the 
volume  of  production  increased,  dozens  of  new  plants 
came  into  the  picture  and  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  began  to  control  prices.  Then  we  all  began 
to  holler,  ‘Cut  down  the  acreage,’  ‘Pack  quality,’ 
‘Damn  the  price  chiseler,’  and  all  that.  Remember? 
At  the  same  time  the  production  of  standards  kept 
right  on  increasing  and  prices  went  the  other  way, 
until  we  reached  the  point  where  the  popular  question 
was,  ‘How  many  plants  are  not  going  to  operate  this 
year?’  Production  was  automatically  curtailed  and 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  well-known  depression, 
‘standards’  went  to  $1.25  per  dozen  and  no  one  seemed 
to  want  ‘fancies’  at  all. 

This  year,  1936,  nearly  everyone  made  an  honest  to 
God  effort  to  pack  quality  and,  again,  the  price  on 
‘standards’  moves  up  to  the  dollar  level,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  inactive  slow  market  on  the  better  grades, 
and  the  cry  goes  out  ‘Too  many  fancies,’  ‘Prices  must 
come  down,’  ‘Can’t  sell  ’em,’  etc. 

I  am  not  criticising  this  situation  at  all  because  there 
is  not,  now,  and  never  will  be,  any  surplus  of  fancy 
grades.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt  but  what  the 
present  unsold  stocks  of  all  items  will  move  into  dis¬ 
tribution  at  prevailing  prices  or  better.  I  do  believe 
that  this  periodic  irregularity  in  prices  can  be  definitely 
stabilized  by  a  general  change  in  sales  policy  based  on 
a  price  level  that  will  return  at  least  the  cost  of  pro- 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Government  Grades  on  Canned  Fruits 

and  Vesetables 

Issued  by  the  Consumers*  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Millions  of  dozens  of  cans  of  canned  foods  are 
now  sold  annually  on  the  basis  of  Government 
grades.  Huge  loans  are  frequently  supported 
by  official  certificates  indicating  the  quality  of  canned 
foods  covered  by  warehouse  receipts.  Millions  upon 
millions  of  labels  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  indi¬ 
cate  the  quality  of  canned  products  in  the  terms  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  grades  for  the  assistance 
of  the  consumer. 

News  of  the  progress  in  A,  B,  C  grade  labeling  on 
the  cans  consumers  buy  has  frequently  appeared  on  the 
pages  of  the  Consumers’  Guide.  Readers  who  follow 
the  Guide  have  shown  their  interest  in  this  news  and 
in  the  significance  in  general  of  grades  and  standards 
on  consumer  goods.  This  interest  has  expressed  itself 
in  questions  on  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  situa¬ 
tion:  Just  how  this  Government  grading  service  came 
into  being,  how  it  operates,  what  is  its  procedure,  and 
how  it  is  used. 

Questions  reflecting  this  expanding  interest  are  pub¬ 
lished  here,  with  their  answers  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  whose  experts  formulate  stan¬ 
dards  for  canned  foods  and  perform  the  grading. 

Under  what  authority  does  the  Federal  Government 
grade  canned  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Under  the  Farm  Products  Inspection  Act. 

What  is  the  Farm  Products  Inspection  Act? 

It  is  the  provision  carried  in  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  act  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  certify  to  shippers  and  other  interested 
parties  the  class,  quality,  or  condition  of  certain  farm 
products  including  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Does  the  law  require  all  farm  products  to  be  graded? 

No ;  it  is  permissive — not  mandatory. 

Who  may  make  use  of  the  service? 

Any  person  who  is  financially  interested  in  a  lot  of 
canned  fruits  or  vegetables  may  request  that  they  be 
officially  graded. 

Who  are  usually  “financially  interested’*  and  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  grading  service? 

Canners,  brokers,  bankers,  wholesale  grocers,  retail 
grocers,  and  managers  and  buyers  of  chain  stores  are 
examples. 

Are  investigations  made  to  ascertain  whether  appli¬ 
cants  are  entitled  to  service  ? 

Yes.  The  official  grader  of  whom  request  is  made 
for  grading  ascertains  whether  applicant  is  entitled  to 
service  before  grading.  Possession  of  canned  foods 


usually  indicates  a  sufficient  financial  interest  but  this 
is  not  always  conclusive. 

Are  the  grades  developed  to  serve  the  interests  of  any 
particular  group? 

No.  The  grades  are  developed  to  serve  the  interests 
of  producers  and/or  canners,  financing  agencies,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  consumers. 

In  what  form  are  the  results  of  grading  reported  ? 

Official  certificates  of  grade  are  issued  by  official 
graders. 

Of  what  force  and  effect  are  the  certificates  in  court 
actions  ? 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  the  certificates  issued  by  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  admissible  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
therein  contained. 

What  purposes  are  served  by  certificates  of  grade? 

Two  of  the  more  important  purposes  are  that  they 
serve  as  documentary  evidence  of  grade  to  accompany 
warehouse  receipts  in  financing  operations,  and  that 
they  serve  as  proof  of  grade  to  accompany  shipping 
documents  in  making  delivery. 

What  prepared  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  graded? 

Any  fruits  or  vegetables  that  are  packed  in  her¬ 
metically  sealed  containers  and  have  been  sterilized  by 
heat. 

For  what  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  official  or 
tentative  standards  for  grades  now  in  effect  and 
used  by  the  grading  service? 

Apples,  applesauce,  red  sour  pitted  cherries,  grape¬ 
fruit,  grapefruit  juice,  peaches,  and  pears;  asparagus, 
dry  beans,  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  beets,  carrots, 
cream-style  corn,  whole-grain-style  corn,  mushrooms, 
peas,  pimentos,  pumpkin,  sauerkraut,  spinach,  toma¬ 
toes,  tomato  catchup,  tomato  juice,  and  tomato  pulp. 
According  to  what  standards  are  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  graded? 

On  official  or  on  tentative  standards  for  grades,  or 
on  other  standards  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

What  procedure  obtains  in  the  development  of  grades  ? 

A  study  is  made  of  the  qualities  actually  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  typical  canneries  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Studies  are  made  of  trade  and  consumer  preferences 
and  the  grades  are  so  drawn  that  each  grade  repre¬ 
sents  clearly  distinguishable  differences  in  monetary 
value. 

Are  official  graders  Government  employees? 

Yes. 
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On  what  basis  are  official  certificates  of  grade  made? 

On  the  basis  of  representative  samples. 

Does  the  Department  of  Agricvlture  prescribe  how 
samples  shall  be  drawn  and  the  number  to  be 
drawn? 

Yes.  For  example,  24  cans  of  No.  2  size  are  drawn 
at  random  from  a  lot  of  1,000  cases. 

Does  the  grader  certify  facts  aside  from  grade  ? 

Yes.  The  grader  will  reflect  any  facts  that  are 
necessary  to  give  interested  parties  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  quality  and  condition  of  the  samples,  and 
every  factor  having  a  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  lot. 
Will  the  grader  certify  to  the  condition  of  the  tin  con¬ 
tainers,  the  labels,  or  the  shipping  containers? 

Yes.  The  grader  will  reflect  in  his  certiflcate  all 
pertinent  information  having  a  bearing  on  the  value 
of  the  goods ;  for  example,  whether  the  cans,  or  labels, 
or  shipping  containers  are  damaged  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent. 

Is  a  fee  charged  for  the  service? 

Yes.  The  Congress  requires  that  a  fee  be  charged 
to  reimburse  the  Government  as  nearly  as  may  be  for 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service. 

If  a  grader  draws  the  samples  and  grades  the  samples, 
ivhat  fee  is  charged? 

The  basis  is  $5  per  carload.  Any  expenses  allowable 
by  law  and  incurred  by  the  inspector  while  absent  from 
his  official  station  are  also  charged  to  the  applicant. 

Are  provisions  made  for  grading  large  quantities  at 
reduced  rates? 

Yes;  under  certain  conditions.  Since  fees  are  to  be 
so  assessed  as  to  cover  the  cost  as  nearly  as  possible,  if 
the  applicant’s  volume  is  such  that,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  he  will  offer  it,  the  business  can  be  handled  at  less 
expense  to  the  Government,  then  grading  may  be  done 
at  reduced  rates. 

In  what  ivay  are  the  interests  of  the  consumers  served? 

The  simple  nomenclature,  when  shown  on  labels, 
should  afford  a  valuable  guide  to  the  housewife  in 
making  purchases.  The  nomenclature  employed  in  the 
grades  is  very  simple,  “Grade  A”,  “Grade  B”,  “Grade 
C”,  and  “Off-Grade”  or  “Substandard,”  The  last 
group  in  some  commodities,  for  example,  canned 
peaches,  is  divided  into  four  additional  grades,  “Grade 
D”,  “Grade  E”,  “Grade  F”,  and  “Sample  Grade.” 
What  is  the  purpose  of  these  designations? 

To  provide  a  simple  means  by  which  the  various 
qualities  or  types  can  be  readily  distinguished. 

Are  these  new  terms? 

They  are  comparatively  new,  so  far  as  canned  foods 
are  concerned.  The  trade  is  gradually  coming  to  use 
them  as  the  members  become  more  familiar  with  the 
purpose  of  the  grades. 

How  do  the  terms  compare  with  terms  used  in  the 
trade  ? 

“Grade  A”  is  synonymous  with  the  trade  term 
“Fancy”;  “Grade  B”  with  the  trade  terms  “Extra 
Standard”  or  “Choice” ;  and  “Grade  C”  with  the  trade 
term  “Standard.” 

When  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  graded, 
is  the  container  in  ivhich  the  product  is  carried 
required  to  show  the  grade  of  the  contents  ? 


No.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the 
canner  or  distributor  whether  the  container  shows  the 
grade  of  the  contents.  The  extent  to  which  consumers 
demand  grade  labeling  largely  influences  the  extent  to 
which  grade  labeling  is  used. 

Does  the  Department  recommend  that  additional  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  be  employed  to  amplify  grade 
terms  ? 

Yes.  Information  indicating  style  of  pack,  variety, 
color,  range  of  count  of  pieces  or  units,  the  number 
of  servings,  and  any  other  information  appropriate 
for  the  product  should  accompany  the  statement  of 
grade.  For  example,  the  labels  of  canned  peas  should 
accurately  convey  to  the  buyer  the  size  to  be  expected 
in  the  can,  if  vacuum  packed  the  label  should  so  state, 
the  number  of  servings  should  be  indicated,  and  the 
type  of  peas,  that  is,  whether  of  the  early-  or  late- 
maturing  sorts.  Salt  and/or  sugar  are  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  packing  many  commodities  and  frequently  a 
statement  as  to  their  presence  is  distinctly  helpful,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  consumers  who  must  bear  in  mind  dietetic 
considerations  when  buying  food. 

What  class  of  product  is  found  in  “Grade  C”  or  “Stan¬ 
dard”  grade  products? 

Good  wholesome  food.  In  this  grade  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  all  canned  foods  is  found.  The  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  this  grade  may  not  be  so  carefully  selected 
as  to  size,  color,  and  maturity  as  in  the  higher  grades. 
Products  of  this  grade  should  sell  at  cheaper  prices 
than  products  of  the  higher  grades,  but  in  many  com¬ 
modities  the  food  is  just  as  nutritious. 

What  class  of  product  is  found  in  “Grade  B”  or  “extra 
Standard”  grade  products? 

In  this  grade  will  be  found  vegetables  that  are  more 
succulent  than  those  in  “Grade  C” ;  moreover,  the  fruit 
is  better  selected  as  to  color,  size,  and  maturity.  Con¬ 
sumers  find  products  of  this  grade  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  general  household  purposes. 

In  brief,  what  does  the  term  “Grade  A”  imply? 

Only  the  finest  products  may  bear  this  term.  The 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  very  carefully  selected  as  to 
size,  color,  and  maturity.  Incidentally,  not  a  large 
proportion  of  canned  products  are  fitted  for  this  grade. 
What  factors  are  considered  in  ascertaining  grade? 

Different  factors  are  involved  for  each  commodity. 
For  example,  the  grade  of  peas  is  ascertained  chiefly 
by  considering  five  factors:  Clearness  of  liquor  sur¬ 
rounding  the  peas,  uniformity  of  size  and  color  of  the 
peas,  freedom  from  defects,  tenderness  and  maturity, 
and  flavor.  In  grading  fruits  the  usual  considerations 
are  color,  uniformity  of  size,  freedom  from  defects, 
character  of  fruit,  and  flavor.  An  interesting  differ¬ 
ence  in  grading  fruits  and  vegetables  exists  in  that  the 
young,  tender,  most  succulent,  immature  vegetables 
usually  grade  highest,  while  the  fully  mature  but  not 
over-ripe  fruits  are  usually  most  desirable. 

When  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  bear  such  grade 
designations  as  “Grade  A”  or  “Fancy”,  what 
guarantee  is  there  that  the  merchandise  is  of  the 
grade  claimed? 

The  guarantee  of  the  party  under  whose  name  the 
goods  are  sold.  The  responsibility  is  thus  placed  under 

(Continued  on  page  S2) 
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Use  NEW-WAY 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

for  your 

TALL  CANS 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO.,  Hanover,  Penna. 


Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money-Time-and  Worry 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  »  Efficient  »  Economical  for  30  years 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Products 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


ROBINS'  Improved 
All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Crate 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Marketing  A  New  Product 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

''Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  canner  writes: 

“You  have  been  urging  canners  to  market  new 
products  or  old  ones  in  a  new  form.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  seen  a  sliced,  canned  apple  that  is  new  to  me  at  least. 

The  other  day  the  lady  of  the  house  was  induced  to  try  a 
can  by  her  grocer  and  she  simply  can’t  say  enough  in 
favor  of  their  appeal  to  all  those  who  enjoy  apple  pies  like 
mother  used  to  make.” 

Yes,  they  are  on  the  market  in  my  home  town  and 
not  strange  to  say  they  offer  promise  of  popularizing 
canned  apples  as  they  have  never  been  popularized 
before.  Retailer  after  another  has  stocked  them  and 
is  sending  his  jobber  repeat  orders  in  increasing 
amounts.  In  this  item  we  seem  to  see  again  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  principles  often  disregarded  by  those  long 
enough  in  the  canning  business  to  realize  what  it  takes 
to  put  over  a  new  product.  Let’s  look  at  a  can  as  it 
comes  from  the  grocer,  then  we  will  cut  it  and  see 
what  we  find  inside.  Often  one  can  be  fooled  by  a 
gaudy  or  even  an  attractive  label,  but  they  usually 
won’t  be  fooled  the  second  time.  I’d  say  that  the 
canners  of  these  reddi-maid  apple  slices  have  done  a 
good  job  in  both  dressing  up  the  can  and  preparing 
its  contents  for  market.  But  we’ll  soon  find  out. 

A  five-color  label  trimmed  in  gold,  but  not  too 
lavishly,  attracts  the  consumers  eye  at  once.  The 
abundance  of  white  space  on  the  label  allows  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  it  to  stand  out  as  they  should.  A  few 
essential  facts  about  the  contents  are  made  known  to 
the  prospective  buyer  by  means  of  the  label.  “Nothing 
to  add,”  “Ready  for  oven,”  “In  delicious  syrup,”  net 
contents  and  the  fact  the  apples  are  canned  under 
special  patent  process  together  with  the  brand  name 
and  a  very  splendid  vignette  of  the  product  being 
poured  into  a  pastry  pie  shell  complete  the  face  of  the 
label.  Very  good  so  far!  On  the  reverse  space  is 
taken  for  the  simple  directions  for  use,  “For  dessert, 
serve  contents  with  whipped  cream.  For  the  oven, 
nothing  need  be  added  to  the  contents.  For  baking, 
simply  prepare  your  favorite  pie  crust.  Use  contents 
of  this  can  for  filling.  Cook  only  long  enough  to  bake 
crust  properly.  A  perfect  Michigan  apple  pie  will 
result.”  Coming  a  generation  or  two  back  from  New 
England  as  I  do,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  sacrilege  to 
assume  any  pie  could  be  as  good  as  an  apple  pie  baked 
by  a  good  cook  in  New  England,  but  a  trial  convinced 
me!  The  boast  on  the  label  is  backed  up  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  can.  And  incidentally,  the  fame  of  Michi¬ 
gan  gets  a  substantial  boost.  The  name  of  the  product 


precedes  the  descriptive  matter  I  have  just  mentioned 
and  it  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  packer.  Bled 
into  the  plate  carrying  the  foregoing  is  an  attractive, 
small  size  cut  showing  the  contents  of  the  can  being 
served  with  lady  fingers,  whipped  cream  and  in  a 
dessert  dish  of  fashionable  shape  and  design. 

The  label  has  about  everything  and,  in  my  opinion, 
could  only  be  improved  if  the  narrow  gold  band  and 
line  of  brown  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  label 
were  to  be  omitted  from  future  runs.  This  is  a  detail 
however,  and  as  I  say,  the  label  is  a  honey  just  as  it 
is.  It  is  evident  that  good  label  layout  and  color  men 
worked  on  it  and  that  those  responsible  for  its  creation 
were  determined  to  have  an  eye-filling,  sales-building 
label  if  possible  when  the  job  was  completed.  And  I 
venture  to  say  the  cost  of  this  outstanding  label  is  not 
a  great  deal  more  than  would  have  been  the  cost  of  one 
much  inferior  in  good  will  value.  So  much  for  the 
label.  We’ll  open  the  can. 

It’s  enamel  lined,  that  in  itself  is  an  asset.  The 
caption  on  the  label  calls  for  heavy  syrup,  it’s  heavy! 
A  taste  convinces  one  liking  sweet  pies  that  it’s  heavy 
and,  of  course,  ready  for  its  crust  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sugar.  The  color  of  the  pieces  is  appetizing, 
they  are  firm  and  the  whole  is  quite  decidedly  what  we 
were  led  to  expect  by  the  label,  reddi-slices  of  canned 
apple,  not  apple  sauce  in  a  can.  The  finished  result 
after  baking  is  all  one  expects  and  calls  for  more  almost 
any  time. 

A  simple,  well-gotten-up  four-page  leaflet  accom¬ 
panies  the  first  can  of  Reddi-maid  apple  slices  into 
many  homes.  This  too  is  illustrated  on  the  front  page 
and  will  get  attention  on  that  account  as  well  as  be¬ 
cause  of  its  readability.  From  this  we  learn  as  we 
would  after  tasting  that  no  additional  spices  are  re¬ 
quired  for  that  perfect  Michigan  apple  pie  and  that 
the  pies  need  not  be  baked  after  the  crust  is  done. 
Of  course,  you  and  I  would  know  this,  but  some  of  the 
younger  generation  of  homemakers  might  not  so  it  is 
well  they  have  been  told.  I  should  mention  here  that 
the  contents  of  the  number  two  tins  are  ample  for  the 
filling  of  a  generous  sized  double  crust  apple  pie. 

The  care  used  so  far  in  marketing  this  new  product 
has  even  extended  to  the  selection  of  the  stock  on  which 
the  leaflet  is  printed.  It’s  probably  calendared,  the 
cut  is  suited  to  the  stock  and  the  whole  presents  a 
very  neat  appearance.  All  right  then,  anything  that’s 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  the  packers  of 
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this  canned  apple  have  pretty  well  gone  the  limit. 
Given  a  few  years  of  consistent  plugging,  steady  sales 
growth,  maintained  quality  and  we’ll  have  another 
new  canned  food  ready  for  the  ranks  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  packers  are  now 
apparently  ready  to  work  with  responsible  voluntary 
co-operative  groups  of  independent  retail  grocers  and 
such  work  is  very  apt  to  spread  distribution  and  in¬ 
crease  profitable  sales  volume  until  national  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  engaged  in. 

I  have  one  suggestion  at  least  for  the  canners  who 
are  marketing  this  product  and  for  those  with  like 
ones.  There  are  on  sale  today  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  a  number  of  ready  to  mix  pie  crusts.  If  I 
were  canning  sliced  apples  in  household  size  packages 
or  containers  I’d  get  in  touch  with  all  the  responsible 
pie  crust  manufacturers  and  keep  them  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  with  samples  for  their  use  in  demonstrations 
wherever  held.  If  possible  I’d  get  them  to  recommend 
my  canned  apples  and  I,  in  turn,  would  tell  housewives 
in  my  sales  literature  about  these  ready-to-mix  pie 
crusts. 

If  I  were  canning  apples  and  were  successful  in 
interesting  pie  crust  manufacturers  in  pushing  my 
product  I  would  also  go  a  step  further  and  urge  all 
retail  distributors  stocking  both  products  to  advertise 
my  canned  apples  and  my  friends  ready-to-use  pie 
crust  so  that  my  retail  dealers  might  make  two  sales 
instead  of  possibly  only  one.  Get  some  pie  crust 
maker  to  help  you  put  on  a  combination  sale  of  a 
package  of  pie  crust,  a  can  of  apple  slices  and  with 
the  two  a  good  value  pie  tin  at  a  saving  and  you’ll 
help  boost  the  sales  of  your  product.  If  you  must  go 
it  alone,  get  prices  on  oven  glassware  and  offer  a 
Pyrex  pie  plate  for  the  return  of  so  many  labels  from 
your  product  and  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  mailing,  but  not  quite  enough  to  cover  your  cost  of 
the  plate  as  well  even  though  you  buy  it  in  quantities. 


As  far  as  the  selection  of  sales  representatives  is 
concerned,  in  the  case  of  any  new  product  of  quality, 
well  packaged,  do  not  look  so  much  for  numbers  of 
representatives  but  instead  seek  those  who  have  mer¬ 
chandising  sense  and  whose  suggestions  will  aid  you 
in  building  a  solid  sales  foundation.  More  and  more 
we  find  food  brokers  such  as  I  have  suggested  covering 
a  wide  territory  and  with  plenty  to  do  even  though 
they  sell  goods  in  markets  well  covered  by  good  brokers 
when  it  comes  to  selling  old  line  goods  at  market 
prices.  More  and  more  canners  are  coming  to  realize 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  sales  assistance  obtain¬ 
able  comes  from  brokers  posted  fully  concerning  the 
needs  of  their  territory  and  equipped  to  manage  retail 
salesmen.  Look  for  such  sales  representatives  if  you 
do  not  have  your  own  sales  force  and  when  you  find 
them,  give  them  territory  enough  to  make  your  account 
a  profitable  one  for  them  when  fully  developed.  Listen 
to  their  counsel  and  avail  yourself  of  it  whenever  you 
can. 

Of  course,  you’ll  develop  sales  of  your  new  product 
in  your  nearest,  most  logical  markets  and  then  widen 
distribution  as  you  are  able  to.  Your  sales  and  profits 
will  increase  as  you  do, 


It’s  the 

‘‘knowing  how^^ 

True  “knowing  how”  is  not  the  idle  boast 
of  a  braggart  but  a  confidence  born  from  years 
of  experience  with  the  practical  problems  in¬ 
volved,  coupled  with  the  objective  point  of 
view  that  comes  from  chemical  research. 

Solving  problems  such  as  “oozing”  and  aging, 
or  developing  a  sealing  medium  for  dry  vacu¬ 
um  or  pressure  packs,  etc.  creates  a  humble¬ 
ness  of  spirit  that  appreciates  the  job  can 
makers  and  canners  have  to  do  day  after  day 
to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  quality 
that  distinguish  this  field.  Our  job  is  to 
work  continuously  with  similar  perseverance 
to  develop  new  and  better  sealing  compounds 
to  help  make  the  maker’s  and  canner’s  task 
easier.  And  it  was  both  our  chemical  know¬ 
ledge  and  years  of  practical  experience  in 
helping  solve  actual  problems  in  the  field  that 
made  possible  the  excellence  of  Darex  Lining 
Compound. 

Tests  under  the  severest  of  laboratory 
conditions  in  1930  -  with  larger-scale  com- 
merical  tests  in  1931  and  1932  -  laid  the  found¬ 
ations  for  today’s  acceptance  of  Darex  Pro¬ 
ducts.  For  Darex  Lining  Compound  antici¬ 
pated  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  replaced 
good  sealing  compound  with  better.  It  was 
made  possible  by  knowing  how. 


DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Cambridge  Oakland  Montreal 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 


BEANS 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  8,  1936 — Limas:  Only 
small  acreage ;  100  per  cent  crop.  Very  late  and  frost 
may  get  them. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  s.  C.,  September  7,  1936 — Snap: 
Crop  was  a  failure.  Expected  to  can  25,000  cases  but 
got  only  800  cases.  They  were  brought  from  another 
section,  70  miles  from  our  place. 

Limas:  Complete  failure.  We  planted  about  100 
acres  ourselves  for  canning,  and  all  was  a  failure.  Fall 
planting  also  a  failure  due  to  hot,  dry  weather. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  September  7,  1936 — About  finished 
packing  with  excellent  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 

CORN 

STOCKLEY,  DEL.,  September  8,  1936 — Sweet:  Late 
crop  now  maturing  will  be  a  practical  failure  in  certain 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

PAOLI,  IND.,  September  3,  1936 — Severely  damaged  in 
this  section  by  the  drought  and  the  hot  weather.  We 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market  until  we  know  that 
the  crop  is  not  a  failure. 

AUDUBON,  IOWA,  September  7,  1936 — In  1935  we 
packed  over  45,000  cases  from  the  same  acreage  we  had 
planted  in  1936.  The  1936  pack  was  completed  August 
29th  and  we  packed  1,700  cases.  Early  corn  of  all 
varieties  was  a  total  loss ;  actually  harvested  less  than 
100  acres.  All  yellow  varieties  were  a  complete  failure. 
Practically  the  same  condition  exists  in  the  plants  of 
our  neighboring  Western  Iowa  canners. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  8,  1936 — Have  a  good 
acreage  but  drought  cut  the  yield  about  50  per  cent. 
Quality  fancy. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  September  7, 1936 — Yield  light.  Will 
have  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  pack. 

OKRA 

BENNETTSVILLE,  s.  c.,  September  7,  1936 — Complete 
failure ;  did  not  can  any. 

OLIVES 

OROVILLE,  CALIF.,  September  1,  1936 — Crop  40  per 
cent  of  normal. 

PEAS 

ATHENS,  WHS.,  September  8,  1936 — Our  acreage  was 
cut  50  per  cent  and  crop  was  50  per  cent  of  normal,  but 
of  fine  quality. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  September  7,  1936 — Finished  pack¬ 
ing  the  last  of  July  with  about  80  per  cent  of  normal 
pack. 

PUMPKIN 

PAOLI,  IND.,  September  3,  1936 — This  crop  is  very 
uncertain. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  September  7,  1936— Crop  looks  good 
at  present  and  should  have  normal  pack. 


TOMATOES 

VALLEY  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  August  31,  1936 — Nothing  to 
can  in  this  part  of  the  Ozarks.  There  are  six  canning 
factories  within  five  miles  of  us  and  none  of  them  will 
operate;  not  even  fire  up. 

WINDSOR,  CONN.,  September  4,  1936 — Nice  quality 
this  year  and  very  good  color.  Yield  will  be  about  75 
per  cent  if  conditions  remain  favorable. 

STOCKLEY,  DEL.,  September  8,  1936 — The  scramble 
for  raw  stock  is  on  this  week  even  greater  than  last 
and  the  market  is  also  5  cents  per  basket  higher,  now 
being  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  %  basket  and  no  haggling 
over  the  price ;  take  it  or  leave  it,  is  the  slogan.  The 
big  glut  has  not  materialized  as  yet,  and  “there  ain’t 
gwine  to  be  any.”  Our  guess  is  that  tomatoes  will  be 
about  80  per  cent  in  the  cans  by  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Next  week  will  be  a  very  slim  one  on  raw 
stock  as  most  patches  will  be  finished.  Very  late 
patches  are  miserably  poor  on  account  of  the  great 
drought.  We  are  only  running  half  time  as  there  are 
not  enough  tomatoes  to  go  around.  An  early  frost  will 
not  cut  much  of  a  factor  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey  is  taking  the  bulk  of  raw  stock  from 
Delaware  and  green  wrapped  stock  is  still  going  out  in 
large  volume. 

PAOLI,  IND.,  September  3,  1936 — Receipts  to  date  are 
less  than  one-tenth  of  a  normal  season’s  crop.  Have 
just  had  our  first  rain  in  five  weeks  and  the  weather 
from  now  on  will  determine  our  yield.  At  present 
it  looks  like  less  than  50  per  cent. 

SCOTTVILLE,  KY.,  September  1,  1936 — Due  to  the  dry 
spring  we  only  got  about  10  per  cent  of  our  acreage 
set  and  due  to  the  long,  hot,  dry  summer,  we  haven’t 
any  tomatoes  to  can.  Will  not  open  our  factory  this 
season. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  September  7,  1936 — Crop  is  a 
failure;  so  far  have  packed  150  cases  No.  2’s.  Might 
double  this  if  frost  is  late. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  8,  1936 — Have  a  very 
small  acreage  with  about  35  per  cent  crop  due  to  the 
drought. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  s.  c.,  September  7,  1936 — A  total 
failure  in  our  immediate  section.  We  canned  only 
1,600  cases  when  it  should  have  been  50,000  cases. 
These  were  brought  from  another  section. 

OAKLAND,  w.  VA.,  September  5,  1936 — Acreage  80 
per  cent  this  year  compared  to  last.  Drought  in  this 
section  has  cut  yield  50  per  cent.  Freeze  last  year  on 
October  10th  destroyed  the  crop.  If  frost  holds  off 
until  November  1st  this  year,  may  produce  80  per 
cent  of  normal  crop. 

FRUIT 

LOVELAND,  COLO.,  September  8,  1936 — Cherries:  No 
pack;  an  entire  failure  this  year  due  to  buds  being 
frozen. 

Gooseberries:  Crop  was  an  entire  failure. 

Apples :  Not  over  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 
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A  Better  Labeler  has 

been  built  by  BURT 

★ 

★ 

FOR  YOU — if  you  are  fussy  about  Labeling  and 
have  definite  ideas  as  to  how,  and  how  fast  it 
should  be  done, — BURT  has  a  definite  message 
—The  New  BURT  LABELING  MACHINE 
offers  superior  advantages  in  speed  and  economy. 

★ 

Adjustable  from  8  oz.  to  Tails.  May  we  tell 
you  about  them?  A  line  to  us  will  bring  the  in¬ 

formation  to  you. 

★ 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE  .  .  .  MARYLAND 

- - - - - — - 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


ROBINSON-PATMAN  ENFORCEMENT  SPEEDS  UP 

Prompt  action  on  clarification  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
indicated  with  the  disclosure  this  week  that  the  Commission  will 
file  its  first  complaints  under  the  new  law  before  the  close  of 
the  month.  This  action  by  the  Commission  comes  much  earlier 
than  had  been  generally  anticipated,  and  points  to  early  clari¬ 
fication  of  some  of  the  more  puzzling  aspects  of  this  recent 
legislation. 

While  the  Commission  has  not  disclosed  details  of  the  cases 
it  now  has  under  survey,  it  is  expected  that  the  first  actions 
will  be  in  connection  with  quantity  discount  schedules  main¬ 
tained  by  some  food  and  grocery  manufacturers.  Whether  the 
Commission  will  issue  formal  complaints,  or  will  call  upon  these 
manufacturers  for  data  justifying  apparent  discriminatory 
prices  is  not  yet  certain. 

This  relatively  prompt  activity  by  the  Commission  comes 
somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  the  industry,  which  had  expected 
many  months  to  elapse  before  formal  action  under  the  new 
law  would  be  undertaken.  This  theory  was  built  upon  the 
belief  that  the  Commission,  in  view  of  the  fate  which  other 
New  Deal  measures  have  met  in  the  courts,  would  prolong 
enforcement  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  until  it  had  developed 
“air  tight”  cases.  The  current  activity  by  the  Commission 
would  indicate  that  either  the  extreme  views  held  by  many  in 
the  trade  with  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law  are  faulty,  or  that  the  Commission  has  determined 
upon  an  immediate  showdown  on  the  validity  of  the  new  law 
in  order  to  give  business  the  go-ahead  signal. 

The  belief  that  initial  proceedings  under  the  anti-discrimina¬ 
tion  act  will  center  on  quantity  discount  practices  has  been 
heightened  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Commission  in  sending 
letters  to  a  number  of  leading  grocery  products  manufacturers 
who  publish  discount  sheets,  inviting  these  concerns  to  furnish 
the  Commission  with  a  statement  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
facts  upon  which  the  manufacturers  rely  to  justify  their 
“discriminatory  discounts.” 

ACTION  WELCOMED — Among  canners  and  food  products 
manufacturers,  this  early  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  comes  as  an  agreeable  surprise. 

The  recent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  in  seeking  to  establish  contractual  relations  with 
manufacturers  providing  for  quantity  discounts  and  advertising 
allowances  has  put  many  manufacturers  “on  the  spot.” 

The  activity  on  the  part  of  co-operative  buying  groups  in 
readjusting  their  operations  through  the  establishment  of 
separate  brokerage  concerns  has  likewise  aroused  considerable 
trepidation  among  manufacturers  who  normally  deal  with  these 
factors. 

Any  action  by  the  Commission,  therefore,  which  might  serve 
to  guide  the  industry  in  adjusting  its  operations  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  is  most  wel¬ 
come  at  this  time. 

THE  SALMON  SUPPLY 

ESET  with  conflicting  reports  on  the  current  season’s  salmon 
packing  operations,  canned  foods  buyers  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gauge  their  buying  operations  this  year.  Now,  however, 
it  appears  established  beyond  doubt  that  an  unexpectedly  large 
pack  has  been  made,  and  the  trade  is  in  position  to  govern  its 
activities  accordingly. 

McGovern  &  McGovern,  Seattle  market  factors,  sum  up  the 
pack  situation  as  follows:  “While  official  Government  figures  on 
the  final  pack  in  Alaska  are  not  yet  available,  we  do  know 
through  figures  compiled  by  the  salmon  industry  office  that  the 
pack  in  Alaska  this  year  was  far  beyond  expectations.  This  is 

only  t.hp  nrimnrv  market,  bill-. 


also  secondary  markets  as  well  were  practically  bare  of  salmon 
stocks  as  the  new  pack  began  to  arrive. 

“Mother  Nature  was  not  generous  to  the  Columbia  River  as 
the  pack  in  that  sector  revealed  a  shortage  of  at  least  50  per 
cent.  Puget  Sound  shared  the  same  ill  fate  as  Columbia  River 
and  even  for  an  off  year  the  pack  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
normal.  We  refer  to  an  off-year  on  Puget  Sound  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  no  pinks  whatsoever  were  packed  on  Puget  Sound 
this  year,  as  pinks  run  only  bi-ennially  on  Puget  Sound  on  the 
odd  year,  such  as  1933,  1935,  1937,  etc. 

“With  the  absence  of  a  carryover,  short  packs  on  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Columbia  River,  and  with  the  huge  shortage  in  meats 
and  meat  products,  agricultural  products  and  dairy  products,  it 
was  a  God  send  not  only  for  the  packers  and  fishermen  in 
Alaska,  but  also  for  the  trade  in  general  to  have  a  bigger  pack 
than  anticipated. 

“With  an  unusually  heavy  demand  for  early  new  pack,  the 
stimulation  of  the  canned  salmon  advertising  campaign,  and 
with  a  shortage  in  other  food  lines,  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  canned  salmon  market  would  advance  rapidly,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pack  was  bigger  than  anticipated,  we  do 
not  look  for  a  runaway  market;  however,  we  do  look  for  a 
good,  steady,  gradually  advancing  market  and  we  conscientiously 
recommend  that  every  buyer  have  his  full  requirements  covered 
at  current  market  prices.” 

ALLOWANCES— DISCOUNTS 

INDICATIONS  that  manufacturers  are  pretty  well  agreed  on 
the  advisability  of  refraining  from  quantity  discount  and  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  contracts  until  more  is  known  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  are  contained  in  an  interview 
this  week  by  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  Associated  Grocery 
Manufactui'ers  of  America. 

“I  have  been  asked,”  Mr.  Willis  said,  “to  express  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  advertising  contract  form  recently  submitted 
by  the  A.  &  P.  to  food  and  grocery  manufacturers.  This  con¬ 
tract  form  is  excellently  drawn  and  presents  no  legal  problem 
to  the  A.  &  P.,  but  this  and  any  similar  contract  agreement  does 
present  a  real  legal  problem  to  the  manufacturer,  for  the  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  relate  to  this  contract  form  by  him  with  one  cus¬ 
tomer,  rather  it  relates  to  the  resulting  liability  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  a  proportionately  equal  payment  available  to 
all  competing  customers.  Today  the  manufacturer  does  not 
know  what  this  liability  actually  is. 

“I  have  been  called  upon  to  review  many  advertising  con¬ 
tract  forms  submitted  by  dealers  to  manufacturers.  The  dealers 
apparently  cannot  understand  why  manufacturers  do  not  respond 
to  these  requests  because  the  agreements  are  perfectly  legal  as 
they  apply  to  the  distributor.  But  the  manufacturers,  faced  with 
this  indefinite  liability  aforesaid,  are  in  quite  another  position 
which  must  give  them  pause.  They  do  not  wish  to  invite 
government  cease  and  desist  orders,  or  triple  damage  suit,  or 
criminal  prosecution  under  this  Act.  It  is  a  real  serious  and 
definite  problem  for  them  which  time  will  help  to  solve. 

“I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  food  and  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers  in  general  will  do  with  respect  to  this  contract. 
However,  a  large  number  of  them  have  communicated  with  this 
office,  asking  ‘What  are  other  manufacturers  going  to  do  about 
it?’  To  that  question  I  have  replied  with  another,  ‘What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?’  and  the  answer  has  been  that  they 
are  not  going  to  sign  it  for  two  important  reasons:  (a)  the 
contract  is  entirely  too  indefinite  with  respect  to  the  actual 
service  to  be  rendered;  and  (b)  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
amount  of  money  involved,  fully  realizing  if  they  paid  it  to 
A.  &  P.,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  on  proportionately  equal  terms 
to  all  competing  customers.  This,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
cannot  afford  to  do,  and  secondly,  it  is  not  good  business  for 
them  to  do  so.” 
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NOTE:  The  striking  ad  shown 
(greatly  reduced)  above  appears 
in  October  —  Tu// size,  full  color— 
in  national  magazines  and  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  sections  —  deliver¬ 
ing  16  million  powerful  announce¬ 
ments  right  at  the  start  of  this 
great  sales  event. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


LORD-MOTT’s  (Baltimore)  iFrench  style  Stringless 
Beans  are  proving  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  selling  items 
in  the  grocery  trade.  The  company  has  applied  for  full 
patent  rights  on  the  machine  they  perfected  for  slicing 
French  Style  (shoe-string)  beans  and  have  also  copy¬ 
righted  their  French  Style  Bean  label.  They  own  out¬ 
right  the  vignette  which  appears  on  their  label. 

*  *  * 

THE  DIEGEL  CANNING  COMPANY,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  earlier  in  the  year,  has 
been  rebuilt  and  is  now  operating  on  tomatoes. 

«  *  * 

AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Island  Pineapple  Company,  officers  were  chosen  as 
follows:  President,  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  San  Francisco; 
First  Vice-President,  John  J.  Barrett,  San  Francisco; 
Second  Vice-President,  J.  Russell  Cades,  Honolulu; 
Vice-President,  Sidney  L.  Schwartz,  San  Francisco; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  M.  C.  Lighter,  San  Francisco ; 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Charles 
S.  Skaife,  San  Francisco;  Assistant  Secretary,  Daniel 
G.  Ridley,  Honolulu,  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  C.  A. 
Gregory,  Honolulu.  President  Fowler  has  advised 
stockholders  that  plans  are  being  made  to  liquidate  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  company’s  plan  for  reorgani¬ 
zation  was  defeated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  on  July  31st.  Assets  of  the  concern  include 
60,000  shares  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  stock 
now  quoted  around  $39  a  share. 

*  *  * 

MARK  MEANS  COMPANY,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  seedsmen 
of  peas  and  beans  for  the  canner  and  wholesale  garden 
trade  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Meyer 
of  the  Wisconsin  Brokerage  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  asSJieir  representative  in  the  Middle  West.  Mr. 
Meyer’s  territory  includes  the  States  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

*  * 

PEORIA  CANNING  COMPANY,  PeoHa,  Illinois,  which 
has  been  operating  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  500  shares  of 
no  par  value  by  F.  J.  Brons,  Clara  Sprenger  and 
Marie  B.  Brons. 

*  *  * 

MORE  THAN  $114,000  was  added  to  the  earnings  of 
women  and  minor  workers  in  California  between 
January  1st  and  August  1st  through  the  activities  of 
•  the  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare.  Piece-rate  workers 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  received 
$87,347.61. 


H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY  has  awarded  contracts  for  the 
building  of  a  new  $60,000  factory  and  warehouse  at 
Medina,  New  York. 

*  «  * 

NOTICE  OF  FRED  hubbert’s  annual  tomato  festival  at 
Saukville,  Wisconsin,  September  13th,  was  received  at 
press  time.  There  is  always  a  big  time  had  at  the 
festival  which  includes  the  crowning  of  the  Tomato 
Queen  and  “not  too  many”  prominent  speakers. 
Alexander  Wiley,  the  next  Governor  and  Frank  B. 
Keefe,  the  next  Congressman,  were  scheduled  as 
speakers  this  time. 

*  *  * 

THE  FALL  MEETING  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  held  at  Claypool  Hotel,  November  19th  and 
20th,  1936. 

*  4>  * 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY  have  taken  a  long-term  lease  on 
a  two-story  building  at  100  Webster  Street,  Oakland, 
California,  and  will  use  the  second  floor  largely  for 
the  storage  of  canned  meats,  milk,  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts.  R.  E.  Norton  is  branch  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  FEDERAL  GRADING  STATION  for  Canned  foods  has 
been  opened  at  304  Customs  House,  Baltimore,  with 
Mr.  L.  M.  Billman  in  charge. 

*  *  * 

CALBEAR  CANNERIES  COMPANY,  600  Minnesota  street, 
San  Francisco,  has  succeeded  the  old  California  Can¬ 
neries,  Ltd.,  whose  affairs  for  a  time  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Court.  A  good  size  pack  of  peaches  and 
pears  has  been  made  and  operations  on  a  normal  scale 
are  planned  for  next  year.  The  new  firm  is  headed  by 
John  Jacobs,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  old  concern. 

ADDED  COLOR  IN  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

September  10,  1936. 

IT  has  long  been  the  position  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  that  label  declaration  of  added  color 
in  foods  brings  the  product  into  conformity  with  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  only  when  the  color  conceals  no 
damage  or  inferiority.  Evidence  has  developed  that 
the  practice  of  artificially  coloring  tomato  paste  and 
other  comminuted  tomato  products  often  results  in  the 
concealment  of  damage  or  inferiority,  or  both. 

Attention  of  manufacturers  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
no  form  of  label  declaration  will  correct  violations  of 
this  character,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  damage  or 
inferiority  which  is  masked  by  the  added  color. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Chief. 

U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
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Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

^'America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 

20  S.  Cay  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Development  ot  the  Canning  Industry 

by  E.  J.  Cameron 

Assistant  Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National 
Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

The  research  work  of  the  National  Canners  Associ-  food,  or  the  maximum  temperature  attained  in  the 
ation,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1913,  has  never  been  center  of  the  can,  unless  you  know  with  reasonable 
discontinued  since  that  time.  In  fact,  activities  have  exactness  the  resistance  to  heat  of  the  organism,  or 
been  expanded  to  the  point  where  in  addition  to  the  the  spore,  you  are  attempting  to  destroy.  When  these 
main  laboratory  in  Washington  there  are  now  fully  studies  began,  most  of  the  information  about  bacterial 
equipped  laboratories  in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  resistance  was  on  the  resistance  of  non-spore  forming, 
where  research  work  of  particular  value  to  the  salmon  disease  producing  bacteria,  w'hich  are  destroyed  below 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industries  of  the  west  the  boiling  point  of  water — in  fact  killed  by  the  treat- 
is  being  carried  on.  Beyond  this,  work  of  peculiar  ment  commonly  known  as  pasteurization.  There  was 
interest  to  the  industry  has  been  supported  at  Har-  some  information  available  about  spore  resistance,  but 
vard,  Stanford,  California,  Columbia,  and  Chicago  it  seems  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  spores  which  were 
Universities.  Aside  from  the  work  of  the  Association,  tested  were  of  relatively  low  resistance  and  there  was 
and  the  work  on  canning  which  has  been  done  in  the  no  standard  method  of  resistance  determination.  This 
various  universities  and  experiment  stations,  large  necessitated  a  new  line  of  work.  First  it  was  necessary 
industrial  laboratories  connected  with  the  canning  and  to  isolate  from  spoiled  canned  foods  the  organisms 
can  manufacturing  industries,  particularly  those  of  which  had  caused  spoilage.  Then  it  was  necessary  to 
the  American  and  Continental  Can  companies,  have  find  ways  and  means  of  producing  the  spores  under 
been  important  factors  in  the  establishment  of  the  laboratory  conditions.  Following  all  this,  it  was  still 
canning  industry  on  its  present  scientific  basis.  further  necessary  to  get  up  a  method  of  determining 

One  is  naturally  inclined  to  place  particular  value  or  spore  resistance,  having  in  mind  particularly  that  the 
importance  on  his  own  work,  and  from  now  on  I  shall  method  must  be  suitable  to  measure  very  high 
talk  shop.  Following  Mr.  Barlow’s  work,  the  next  resistance. 

important  step  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  Having  a  method  for  determining  rates  of  heat  pene- 
organized  processing  studies  planned  and  initiated  in  tration  in  canned  products,  and  knowing  how  to  pro- 
1918  by  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  National  duce  and  determine  the  resistance  of  spores  of  known 
Canners  Association.  These  studies  began  and  are  spoilage  bacteria,  the  next  step  was  to  set  up  a  method 
still  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director  of  correlation  whereby  these  two  more  or  less  unrelated 
of  the  Research  Laboratory.  They  are  still  very  kinds  of  data  could  be  translated  into  terms  of  theo- 
actively  in  progress  and  since  the  beginning  have  had  retical  canning  processes.  This  has  been  done  by  an 
a  common  object  in  the  removal  of  uncertainty  from  intricate  method  of  mathematical  calculation  which  has 
processing,  or  sterilization,  of  canned  foods.  They  been  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  C.  0.  Ball  of 
have  taken  form  in  a  sequence  of  phases,  each  of  which,  the  American  Can  Company. 

while  constituting  a  complete  and  independent  unit  The  “theoretical”  processes  arrived  at  in  the  manner 
of  study,  has  been  necessary  to  the  objective.  I  have  indicated  were  taken  to  serve  as  guides  for 

The  first  step  was  the  application  of  the  thermo-  process  recommendations.  For  the  different  classes 
couple  to  the  purposes  of  research  in  canning.  In-  of  canned  products,  however,  these  theoretical  pro¬ 
formation  relating  to  rates  of  penetration  of  heat  in  cesses  were  tested  by  means  of  experimental  packs, 
various  foods  was  thereby  obtained.  Prior  to  this  In  putting  up  such  packs,  it  has  been  customary  to  go 
time  there  was  no  means  of  measuring  the  rates  at  into  the  field  and  put  up  the  product  under  actual 
which  heat  penetrates  to  the  center  of  the  can  and  canning  conditions.  Such  a  pack  may  aggregate 
of  course  effective  heat  must  be  applied  to  this  point  thousands  of  cans.  Some  of  these  cans  are  inoculated 
in  order  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  process.  Some  with  spores  of  a  significant  resistance.  Others  are  left 
use  had  been  made  of  the  “telltale”,  or  “maximum”  uninoculated  for  control  purposes.  The  different  lots 
thermometers  but  they  served  only  to  show  the  highest  are  subjected  to  processes  above  and  below  the  calcu- 
point  of  temperature  reached  and  in  no  way  indicated  lated  process  and  then  the  cans  are  incubated  at  a 
the  rate  of  increase  in  temperature,  which  is  necessary  temperature  suitable  to  the  test  organism.  After 
if  we  are  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  spoilage  has  occurred,  results  are  analyzed  and  corn- 
heat  treatment.  pared  with  the  theoretical  process  which  has  been 

Now  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  have  information  arrived  at  by  mathematical  means.  Where  there  is 
regarding  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  in  a  can  of  reasonable  agreement  between  the  two,  it  is  safe  to 
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%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Bsiskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


STOKESDALE 
Proving  Grounds 

is  one  of  the  important  tomato  breeding 
stations  in  the  country.  Asa  member  of  the 
canning  trade  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  during  August  or  September.  This 
year’s  program  includes  40  breeding  plots, 
265  strains  for  row-testing  and  463  acres  for 
seed  production.  Our  work  is  open  for 
public  inspection  and  study. 

#  You  will  be  made  cordially  welcome 
during  the  business  hours  of  any  week 
day.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  you  will 
telephone  Moorestown  1020  in  advance 
of  your  coming. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeder*  and  Grower* 

Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


You  Wouldri^t  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 


The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  lor  them. 

Use  Sinclair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair- 
Scott  Company’s  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


_ Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin.  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp.  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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rely  upon  calculated  processes  for  the  product  in  cans 
of  other  sizes  and  similar  types  of  products  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  fashion. 

Thus  the  first  line  of  attack  under  the  processing 
study  program  was  to  set  up  process  recommendations 
to  cover  all  standard  non-acid  products.  The  first  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  process  was  to  make  the  product 
safe  from  a  public  health  standpoint  but,  aside  from 
this,  most  of  the  processes  which  were  recommended 
carried  a  factor  of  safety  to  protect  against  spoilage 
by  organisms  of  greater  resistance  than  any  known 
harmful  types. 

While  our  suggested  processes  fulfilled  their  primary 
requirement  of  being  destructive  to  all  known  food¬ 
poisoning  bacteria,  they  were  not  always  protective 
against  spoilage,  and  this  fact  was  from  time  to  time 
forcibly  impressed  upon  our  attention  by  canners  who 
had  put  into  practice  all  essential  recommendations 
made  by  the  laboratory.  This  situation  led  to  the  first 
outstanding  departure  from  the  original  program,  and 
field  laboratories  were  organized  so  that  sources  of 
thermophilic  bacteria  could  be  determined  under  actual 
packing  conditions.  It  is  these  thermophilic  or  heat- 
loving  bacteria  that  display  greatest  resistance  to  heat 
and,  although  they  are  harmless  to  health,  they  have 
caused  extensive  economic  loss  through  spoilage.  The 
first  field  venture  was  in  1926  and  it  was  productive. 
We  found  that  such  equipment  as  wooden  brine  tanks 
and  blanchers  were  potential  sources  of  spoilage  con¬ 
tamination,  but  the  most  important  thing  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  granulated  sugar  was  a  common  source  of 
the  troublesome  organism.  During  the  ten  years  more 
or  less  which  have  elapsed  since  the  original  finding, 
extensive  investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
sugar  industry  to  reduce  contamination  in  their  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  point  where  sugar  may  be  used  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  such  products  as  corn  and  peas  without 
hazard.  Bacterial  standards  have  been  set  up  in  our 
laboratory  and  most  producers  of  sugar  in  this  country 
are  now  willing  and  able  to  supply  to  canners,  at  no 
extra  cost,  sugar  which  is  certified  to  conform  to  the 
specifications  of  the  industry.  This  burden  must  have 
been  quite  irksome  at  the  outset,  and  the  present  status 
of  the  problem  reflects  energetic  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  sugar  industry  to  meet  reasonable  require¬ 
ments.  We  regard  the  outcome  as  illustrating  the  good 
which  may  accrue  through  cooperation  of  essentially 
different  industrial  groups. 

Following  the  1926  activity,  studies  were  made  of 
individual  spoilage  outbreaks — and  there  was  no  lack 
of  material  in  this  respect.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  new 
sources  of  infection  were  uncovered  and  we  have  now 
come  to  the  point  where  information  already  in  our 
possession  is  usually  sufficient  to  explain  new  out¬ 
breaks. 

The  next  step  was  to  set  out  to  supply  on  as  wide  a 
scale  as  possible  the  information  which  had  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Samples  of  food  taken  during  its  preparation 
for  canning  were  tested  in  hundreds  of  canneries  and 
where  contamination  was  found  to  be  higher  than 
normal,  its  source  was  traced  and  the  defect  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  canner. 


The  results  have  been  gratifying.  Records  of  ten 
years  ago  refer  to  numerous  samples  from  canners 
who  had  experienced  flat  sour  and  other  types  of 
thermophilic  spoilage.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been 
a  steady  progressive  reduction.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  come  to  regard  the  problem  of  thermophilic  spoil¬ 
age  in  peas  and  corn  as  one  which  has  been  solved. 
We  know  the  organisms  which  cause  the  spoilage,  we 
know  the  sources  of  those  organisms,  and  we  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  industry  to  protective 
measures  which  have  proved  effective. 

But  the  processing  studies  still  go  on,  and  I  suppose 
that  they  will  continue  as  long  as  the  canning  industry 
is  an  industry.  If  ever  satisfaction  with  what  has 
been  done  reaches  the  point  where  the  slate  is  called 
clean,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  will  reflect  stagnation 
of  mind  rather  than  complete  achievement. 

New  problems  continually  present  themselves  and, 
in  this  connection,  I  can  think  of  no  better  illustration 
than  that  recently  presented  by  the  new  product — 
tomato  juice.  With  the  arrival  of  the  tomato  juice  era, 
there  appeared  a  new  problem  which  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  concern  throughout  the  industry. 

Prior  to  the  large  scale  canning  of  tomato  juice,  non- 
gaseous  or  flat  sour  spoilage  was  almost  unheard  of  in 
tomato  products,  because  most  of  the  tomato  spoilage 
organisms  produce  gas  and  this  of  course  results  in 
swelling  of  the  can.  Moreover,  general  experience  was 
to  the  effect  that  when  there  was  spoilage  in  tomatoes 
or  tomato  products,  it  was  caused  by  these  non-spore 
forming,  non-resistant  bacteria  which  are  destroyed 
well  below  the  boiling  point,  and  this  experience  led 
to  the  generalization  that  tomatoes,  because  of  their 
acidity,  were  immune  to  spoilage  from  spore  types. 

We  did  have  spoilage  in  tomato  juice,  however,  and 
it  was  flat  sour  spoilage  caused  by  spore-forming 
bacteria.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  spoilage  was 
not  apparent.  Various  theories  were  advanced  to 
account  for  the  ability  of  spore-forming  organisms  to 
grow  in  tomato  juice,  and  not  in  other  tomato  products, 
but  here  again  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  field 
investigation  before  we  were  able  to  explain  it. 

The  field  laboratory  was  set  up  in  a  cannery  in  which 
spoilage  had  occurred  the  previous  year  and  the  study 
continued  during  practically  the  entire  pack.  Through 
this  work,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  spoilage  organism 
originated  in  the  soil  in  much  the  same  form  as  it  was 
encountered  in  tomato  juice,  but  it  did  not  come  to  the 
cannery  in  the  raw  product  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
cause  spoilage.  Such  sources  of  significant  contamina¬ 
tion  as  were  found  were  located  at  one  point  or  another 
in  the  equipment.  This  suggested  the  reason  for  the 
absence  of  spoilage  of  this  type  in  other  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts — namely,  a  difference  in  equipment.  Canned  to¬ 
matoes  are  put  up  in  a  very  simple  fashion.  There  is 
a  minimum  of  equipment  used  and  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  hand.  The  equipment  with  which  the  toma¬ 
toes  come  in  contact  is  not  complicated  and  not  apt  to 
be  contaminated.  Thus  the  problem  was  indirectly 
tied  up  with  mechanization  and  was  similar  in  this 
way  to  other  problems  that  have  come  to  us.  We  may 
be  over-optimistic  but  we  now  regard  this  problem  as 
solved  in  the  same  sense  that  we  regard  certain  other 
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spoilage  problems  to  have  been  solved.  The  trouble¬ 
some  period  was  brief,  one  of  our  old  theories  was 
upset  to  a  degree,  but  our  basic  knowledge  of  canning 
was  extended. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  even  the  very  minor  prob¬ 
lems  which  come  to  us  must  be  followed  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  In  illustration  of  this  I  wish  to  refer  briefly 
to  a  problem  which  came  to  notice  a  few  years  ago. 
The  type  of  spoilage  was  known  as  “black  beets.”  The 
name  is  descriptive  in  indicating  that  upon  opening 
a  can  of  beets,  the  slices  or  whole  beets  were  found  to 
be  distinctly  black  rather  than  red.  The  spoilage  had 
resulted  in  no  great  economic  loss  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  two  instances  of  such  spoilage  are  noted  in 
our  records.  The  solution  of  the  problem  turned  out 
to  be  quite  a  complicated  matter  because,  although  it 
was  established  that  bacteria  caused  the  trouble,  they 
were  not  able  to  produce  the  typical  reaction  without 
an  abnormal  amount  of  iron  in  the  can.  Without  the 
iron,  the  organisms  would  hardly  grow  in  the  product 
but,  when  iron  was  present,  growth  was  accelerated 
and  then  it  appeared  that  more  iron  went  into  solu¬ 
tion  and  finally  the  iron  affected  the  beet  pigment, 
causing  the  characteristic  result.  This  called  for  a 
lot  of  study  and  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  Directly  we  cannot  say  that  the  industry  came 
in  for  great  financial  benefit  from  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  solution  to  another  problem. 

My  description  of  recent  developments  in  canning 
research  is,  I  admit,  a  bit  unbalanced  in  that  I  have 
placed  emphasis  on  the  processing  studies  which  have 
lasted  over  so  many  years  and,  especially,  I  have 
featured  the  bacteriological  studies.  That  is  only 
natural  because  it  is  my  field  and  I  am  accordingly 
able  to  speak  with  more  freedom.  I  shall  only  mention 
other  branches  of  research  but  I  wish  to  assure  you  in 
so  doing  that  I  am  not  doing  justice  to  them.  They 
have  been  quite  as  extensive  and  quite  as  important 
as  the  processing  studies  to  which  I  have  given  so  much 
time. 

In  1920  the  National  Canners  Association  came  to 
a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  extending  its 
research  work  to  the  study  of  problems  in  connection 
with  the  raw  products  used  by  the  industry.  As  the 
quality  of  the  finished  product  depends  primarily  upon 
the  quality  of  the  raw  materials,  and  as  the  canning 
industry  cannot  prosper  except  upon  a  sound  agricul¬ 
tural  basis,  the  Association  organized  its  Raw  Products 
Research  Bureau.  This  bureau  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  various  organizations,  such  as  the  state 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  state 
experiment  stations,  the  agricultural  and  production 
problems  of  the  canner,  and  it  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  enlisting  their  aid.  Rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of  canning  crops  and  progres¬ 
sively  increasing  attention  is  given  to  this  phase  of 
agriculture. 

The  science  of  chemistry  has  come  into  full  play  in 
consideration  of  canning  problems.  Naturally,  the 
chemical  problems  calling  for  study  have  been  diverse 
and  have  covered  metallurgy,  plastics,  nutrition,  etc. 
Extensive  studies  have  been  undertaken  on  tin  plate 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 4  American  Utensil  Company  Tomato 
Juice  Extractors.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Address  Box  A-2144  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — A  Pea,  Corn,  Bean  and  Tomato  Can¬ 
ning  Factory  located  in  Western  Maryland  District, 
equipped  with  good  machinery  and  plenty  of  soft  water 
for  canning  vegetables.  Address  Box  A-2148  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Managfer  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders; 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Chile 
Sauce  Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper 
Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers; 
Thermometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  enameled  lined  Tanks  from  1,000 
gallons  upwards;  with  or  without  agitators.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — One  or  two  used  Bean  Snippers,  Buck 
preferred.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2145  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MISCELLANEOUS 


CANNERS  AND  PACKERS  OPPORTUNITY— 
Brokers,  highest  references,  seek  additional  line  canned 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables  or  specialties.  Now  selling 
jobbers,  chains  and  large  direct  outlets  in  Metropolitan 
New  York.  Also  direct  and  associate  connections 
nationally.  Act  as  your  broker  or  sales  manager. 
Address  Box  A-2143  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 
and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


September  14, 1936 
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S/MPSON 


SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribidions  Welcome 


FOR  YOUR  PULP  AND  JUICE 

This  Little  Device 

fMay  Save  You 
Hundreds  of 
Dollars  This 
Season  ! 


MORE  DELIGHTFUL  THAN  PERMANENT 
Campaign  Speaker:  Fellow  citizens — Ah — er — um, 
as  I  was  about  to  remark,  I  believe  that  the  generality 
of  man  in  general  is  disposed  to  take  an  undue  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  generality  of — 

Man  in  Audience:  You  better  sit  down.  You’re 
coming  out  at  the  same  hole  you  went  in  at. 


The  Langsenkamp  Strainer  costs  little  to  install  in  the  line  next  to 
filler,  but  it  represents  a  final  insurance  on  the  appearance  and  quality 
of  pulp  and  tomato  juice  and  fruit  juices.  It  removes  broken  seeds, 
fibre  and  other  objectionable  particles  that  bring  down  quality  and 
selling  price.  Clean  twice  daily  without  interference  to  production. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

for  the  manufacturer  of  Tomato  Products — Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice 
Extractors,  Screens  for  pulpers  and  finishers.  Spice  Buckets,  Fire  Pots, 
Capping  Steels,  Peeling  Knives,  Aprons,  etc.  Quick  Shipment 


LOGIC 

Temperance  Lecturer:  If  I  lead  a  donkey  up  to  a 
pail  of  water  and  a  pail  of  beer,  which  will  he  choose 
to  drink? 

Soak — The  water. 

Temperance  Lecturer :  And  why  ? 

Soak :  Because  he  is  an  ass. 


“DOWN”  IS  THE  WORD 

A  fond  father  went  to  a  school  to  see  what  progress 
his  son  was  making.  In  response  to  his  inquiry  the 
principal  said:  “Your  son  will  probably  go  down  in 
history — ” 

“That’s  good  news,”  glowed  the  parent. 

The  principal  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  continued: 
“But  he  might  do  better  in  geography  and  the  other 
subjects.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant' 


BREAKING  IT  GENTLY 
Daughter:  May  I  go  to  a  wedding,  father? 
Father :  Must  you  go  ? 

Daughter:  I  suppose  so.  I’m  the  bride. 


HERE  WE  GO 

Lady :  So  you  are  on  a  submarine.  What  do  you  do  ? 
Sailor :  Oh,  I  run  forward,  ma’am,  and  hold  her  nose 
when  we  want  to  take  a  dive. 


CAREFUL  INSPECTION 
Auto  Salesman  (showing  sedan  to  married  couple) : 
I  wonder  if  your  wife  would  like  to  sit  in  the  driver’s 
seat  and  see  what  she  thinks  of  it,  sir? 

Husband:  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Open  the  back  door 
and  let  her  climb  in. 


An  officer  on  board  a  battleship  was  drilling  his  men. 
“I  want  every  man  to  lie  on  his  back,  put  his  legs  in 
the  air,  and  move  them  as  if  he  were  riding  a  bicycle,” 
he  explained.  “Now  begin.”  After  a  short  effort  one 
of  the  men  stopped. 

“Why  have  you  stopped,  Murphy?”  asked  the  officer. 

“If  you  plaze,  sor,”  was  the  reply,  “Oi’m  coasting.” 


DUCKY! 

Let’s  play  some  tennis.” 
‘Can’t.  The  net’s  broken.” 


Fine!  The  net’s  always  in  the  way  when  I  play. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”;  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloasal,  No.  ZV^............ 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 
Small,  No.  1  sq......................... 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . «... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 — ....... 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . - . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  NOi  2...., . 

No,  10 . . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 — . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2......«.. 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 - 

No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White...............« 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

beets 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Std.  CuL  No.  2 . . . . 


.75  .90 

4.00  4.60 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  - 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 

CARROTS 


Central 
Low  High 


.80 

3.50 


i’.ii 

1.16 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.86 

.76 

1.16 

1.16 

.90 

4.26 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

4,00 

.90 

.90 

1.16 

1.16 

4.60 

4.50 

.47% 

.47% 

.55 

.60 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

3.25 

3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

4.50 

5.00 

. 

.80 

.90 

.90 

i.ob 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

6.25 

1.00 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

5.00 

5.25 

4.50 

5.50 

1.30 

1.75 

.86 

3.60 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.70 

2.85 

2.35 

2.50 

1.86 

1.85 

2.35 

2.45 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.45 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.80 

3.50 


.85 

4.25 


.85 

4.25 


.77% 

1.00 


1.40 

1.85 


.80 

1.10 

3.15 

.90 

3.40 


Kn.  1 0  . 

4.50 

4.50 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

.76 

.76 

No.  21A  . 

Nn  10  . 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

4.60  . 

No.  8  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

No.  10  . 

SM,  tin  9.  ..  . 

.80 

.85 

1.35 

1.40 

.  .... 

1.00 

1.00 

1.40 

1.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

. 

CORN — Wholegrain 

No.  2%  _ 

Yellow,  Fkncy  No.  2, 

1.30 

1.40 

1.35 

1.40  . 

.  No  10  . 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

7.00  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

1.20 

1.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Eastern 
Low  High 


White.  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.16 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 1.06 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . .96 

.No.  10  . . . . 


CORN — Creamstyle- 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2... _ _ 

No.  10  . 


.85 

4.25 

.70 

4.00 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois„........— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48.......... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Zs........... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48_ . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  88 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28 

Blackeye,  Soisked. _ ...... 

lOs  . . . 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  . 


1.75 

1.25 

1.00 

.96 


.96 

6.00 

.90 


SAUER  KRAUT 


No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


1.00 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

1.00 

6.50 

.95 

1.10 

5.50 

1.00 

No.  10  _ 

5.00 

5.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No,  1,  TaU _ 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.90 

.50 

2.60 

.76 

3.50 


.85 

4.26 

.76 

4.00 


1.90 

1.30 

1.00 

.96 


1.00 

5.00 

.90 


4.76  4.76 


.90 


2.76 

.76 

3.60 


3.60  3.75 


1.06 

1.35 


4.60 


.95 

1.26 

4760 


.95 

1.26 

4.50 


Central 
Low  High 


1.20  1.25 


1.25  1.30 

i'.io  Lie 


1,00 

i7l6 

i'.io 


1.06 

i!26 

’i’.r6 


1.00  1.05 


.82%  .85 
2.50  2.60 


1.70 

1.76 

1.65 

1.65 

1.46 

1.50 

L35 

1.45 

1.20 

1.36 

1.35 

1.40 

1.26 

1.40 

1.20 

1.35 

1.15 

1.30 

1.15 

1.26 

1.16 

1.25 

6.25 

6.60 

1.05 

1.10 

5.00 

6.26 

1.06 

1.10 

6.00 

6.25 

1.66 

1.85 

1.60 

1.76 

1.25 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

5.00 

6.60 

1.06 

1.10 

6.00 

6.00 

5.25 

6.25 

1.00 

1.00 

.56 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.85 

2.85 

3.26 

.95 

1.26 

1.35 

4,00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.35  1.45 

1.25  1.40 

1.16  1.30 

1.10  1.20 
1.10  1.15 

1.16  1.25 

1.10  1.20 
1.06  1.10 
1.06  1.10 


1.16  1.20 
6.25  6.25 

1.00  1.00 

6.00  5.26 

1.06  1.06 
4.50  4.60 


1.25  1.35 

1.16  1.20 


1.16  1.20 
1.10  1.20 
1.06  1.05 

1.00  1.00 
1.05  1.05 

5.26  5.26 

1.00  1.00 


5.00  5.00 

.96  1.00 

4.60  4.50 

.96  .96 

.66  .66 

3.00  3.20 


3.76  4.06 


.96  1.02% 

1.20  1.25 

3.75  4.05 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continncd 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pmck . . 

No,  2%  _ _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Symp  Pack.... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No,  10 . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— CoBtinaad 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.67% 

.86 

.90 

2.76 

.72% 

.96 

1.00 

3.00 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

.47%  .60 

Solid  pack 
.82%  .96 
.96  1.10 

1.36  1.45 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

....  1.06  . 

....  1.16  . 

No.  10  . . . 

....  3.35 

3.60  3.75 

.45  .50 

4.05  4.50 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

.66  .67  V> 

.76  .77% 

.92%  .97% 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  . 

3.00  3.60 

O.UVI  O.iiO 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . . 

No.  10  . 

••••  .42%  . 

.46  .47% 

3.60  3.76 

3.60  3.60 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00  3.00 

3.00  3.2.6 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


.40 

.70 

2.76 


.  iloo 


No.  10 


3.60 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.80 

1.10 

3.76 


.46 

.70 

3.00 


.60 

.76 

3.60 


.60  .70 

3"26  3,60 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  3.26  3.25 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . .  go 

No.  10  .  . 

No.  2.  Std . ."  .■ . 

No.  10  .  . 


3.00  3.25 


.96  1.00 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


1.15  1.26 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . '^'2 . 

S®-  2  .  1.10 

. .  3.00 


No.  6 


.62%  . 

.62%  . 

80  .80 
1.16 
3.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i  oo 

2%  .  i;36 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2%„ . 

No.  10,  Water . . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  !'.!!  ' 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . ..." 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian.  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 .  . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...„..!..'. 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Ex.  Std..  No.  10 . 


1.00 

1.35 


3.26 


1.90  2.00 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10.  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Symp . . 

. . ,  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . . "" 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2„... 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...... 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2., 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Sjrrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10... 


7.00  7.00 


2.45 

8.60 


Canned  Fish 


. 

HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

— • 

— 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ih  _ 

6.50 

%  Ih . 

1.80 

1.70 

1.45 

%  Ih . 

i!80 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz . 

.60 

1.16 

3.60 

8  oz.  . 

i.io 

10  oz . 

2. in 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.... _ .... 

Flat,  No.  %„.. . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.65 

1.60 

1.76 

1.56 

4.00 

6.25 

3.60 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small..„ . 

SARDINES  (Domestic), 

Per  Case 

1.55 

1.65 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

.  ,  5?  , 15 

3.60 

i!45 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. 

1.10 

V4  Oil.  Carton . 

.  a  80 

3.90 

2.90 

.  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s... 

4.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's.. 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

1.60 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s 

1.80 

Fey..  Yel.,  Is,  48’r 

1.40 

%s  . 

1.70 

%s  . 

....... 

6.85 

6.10 

Light  Meat,  ls„......„, 

%s  . .  „ 

...— 

6.00 

6.00 

1.15  . 

1.20  . 

1.30  1.35 


2.55 

8.75 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.36 

1.90  2.00 


6.00  6.00 

-  1.46 

7.26  7.60 

.  6.60 

.  1.60 

7.26  7.60 

.  6.00 

.  2.15 

2.05 

1.50 

1.75 

1.90 

1.15 


.76 

2.65 

1.60 

.92% 

1.60 


1.40 

2.76 

3.00 

6.02% 

10.60 

12.00 

6.60 

5.86 

3.85 

4.26 

. 

9.00 

5.00 

8.60 
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TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  USE 


MASTER 

HANSEN 

FOUR  ROLL  BEET  TOPPER 


Tops  all  beets  from  diameter  as  perfectly  as  the 
larger  sizes  without  cutting  or  bruising.  Weeds — dirt — 

stones  and  rubbish 
— in  no  way  hinder 
operation.  No 
beets  slide  thru.  No 
springs  to  adjust  rolls 
— consequently  saves 
the  baby  beet  s — 
which  increases  ton¬ 
nage  per  acre  and 
gives  you  tremendous 
capacity  per  hour. 


B  V  I  L  1 

HANSEN 

SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER 
For  BEETS  and  TOMATOES 


Also — Cherries,  Berries.  Peaches,  Apples,  String  Beans 
and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables 


ARE  FILLED 

into  all  sizes  of  cans  including  No.  10s — 
furnished  with  stain¬ 
less  steel  flat  top  or  re¬ 
cessed  bowl  top.  Easi¬ 
ly  changed  for  various 
can  sizes.  It  can  be 
equipped  with  a  Fill¬ 
ing  Hopper  —  then 
gravity  does  95%  of 
the  job. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


Intermountain  Representative : 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washingrton 
Also  1523  Twenty-seventh  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 


Hamachek  Pea  Hullins  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery,  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean  pack  • 
and  your  profits? 


FRANK 


Established  1880 


HAMACHEK  MACHINE 


Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 


COMPANY 

Incorporated  1924 


September  H,  1936 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FCXDDS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


More  Buyers  Than  Sellers — Raw  Stock  Prices  Belie  Normal 
Supplies — Large  Block  Buying  Returns — Market  Holds  Firm 
At  Top — Costs  High — Canners  Entitled  to  Some  Profit — 
Present  Prices  May  Seem  Modest  This  Winter. 

The  market — over  the  radio,  the  other  night, 
we  heard  a  super-scientist  say  that  despite  errors 
which  put  the  stars  older  than  the  universe  (which 
is  supposed  to  include  the  stars),  and  also  despite 
errors  in  computation  of  several  octrillions,  they  had 
been  able  to  place  the  age  of  the  universe  at  five 
million  or  billion  years ;  and  then  another  equally  bril¬ 
liant  savant  went  on  to  explain  that  a  power  millions 
of  times  greater  than  the  force  of  gravity  had  been 
discovered.  Despite  all  this  wisdom  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  continues  to  function,  and  it  will 
continue.  In  that  line  as  a  seller  of  canned  foods  just 
remember  that  there  are  more  buyers  in  the  market 
today  than  there  are  sellers;  more  who  want  canned 
foods  than  there  are  stocks  of  canned  foods  to  deliver — 
and  then  make  your  own  guess.  If  you  prefer  to  side-in 
with  the  opinion,  that,  despite  all  drought  and  crop 
damage  the  supplies  of  human  foods  are  but  3  per 
cent  less  than  last  year’s,  and  above  normal  years,  help 
yourself.  We’ve  had  men  rush  up  to  tell  us  that  there 
are  more  tomatoes  on  the  vines  than  would  paint  the 
moon  red,  that  home  gardners  cannot  sell  theirs,  but 
are  giving  them  away,  etc.,  etc.,  and  still  the  wholesale 
market  prices  refuse  to  break  below  25c  to  35c  per 
basket  or  50c  per  bushel.  Shows  how  ignorant  these 
commission  merchants  are !  The  “Tomato  Glut”  ought 
to  be  on  tap  and  overflowing  right  now,  if  such  con¬ 
ditions  were  real  and  not  figments  of  the  imagination ; 
but  it  is  no  where  in  sight,  has  not  been  seen,  and 
none  who  know  this  festive  tomato  in  its  lair,  believe 
that  it  can  happen  this  season. 

Oh,  yes,  they  are  quoting  2’s  standard  tomatoes  at 
6214c,  and  that  is  quite  a  concession,  considering  who 
are  making  the  offers;  but  reported  sales  coming  to 
our  attention,  even  in  5,000  case  lots,  have  not  been 
below  671/2C.  In  that  line  Frank  Shook’s  recent  sales 
reports  have  taken  on  real  class :  they  are  now  running 
to  four  figures,  and  even  five  figures,  where  for  a  long 
while  they  were  in  two  figures.  And  the  shocking  thing, 
to  these  low  quoters,  is  that  the  prices  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  size  of  orders,  fully  up  to  high  market 
quotations.  Most,  if  not  all  canners,  have  adopted  the 
sensible  plan  of  demanding  at  least  top  prices — 70c  or 
better  for  these  standard  2’s  tomatoes,  etc — or  letting 
the  buyer  go  elsewhere,  which  means  without  goods. 


They  have  learned  not  to  be  bluffed  because  some  poor 
canner  has  been  sold  out  below  the  market;  they  now 
understand  that  unfortunate  yearly  condition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  canned  tomatoes,  and  instead  of  worrying 
about  such  sales  in  fear  they  may  wreck  the  market — 
to  the  benefit  of  the  buying  brokers — they  laugh,  and 
say.  Good!  the  sooner  those  fellows  are  sold  out  the 
sooner  market  prices  will  sharply  rise.  With  every 
such  sale  the  market  supply  is  just  that  much  less, 
and  since  they  must  sell  to  all  buyers  on  the  same  basis, 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  law,  why  their  supplies 
ought  to  be  gone  very  quickly.  There  are  more  can¬ 
ners  holding  2’s  standard  tomatoes  for  75c  right  now 
than  there  are  canners  willing  to  sell  at  67Vi»c.  Any 
canner  who  figures  his  costs  against  today’s  raw  stock 
prices  must  get  at  least  75c  to  clear;  but  in  face  of  the 
present  wonderful  market  conditions,  with  demand  far 
in  excess  of  supply,  why  sell  just  to  clear?  You  are 
entitled  to  some  profit. 

And  if  you  knoiv  that  sales  have  been  made  at  lower 
prices,  protect  yourself  by  finding  out  whether  or  not 
the  goods  are  standards ;  set  the  Robinson-Patman  law 
to  work.  One  great  thing  that  it  can  do  for  you  is  to 
stop  misrepresentation,  from  which  you  have  suffered 
so  often  and  so  severely  in  the  past.  If  you  haven’t  the 
guts  to  fight  your  own  battle,  to  protect  your  own 
prices  and  thereby  your  profits,  you  have  no  right  to 
be  in  the  business.  You  injure  others,  and  force  losses 
on  them.  Don’t  let  them  quote  a  low  price  sale  as  stan¬ 
dards  when  in  fact  the  price  was  made  on  seconds  or 
worse.  They  must  come  clean — and  so  must  you — but 
if  you  wait  for  somebody  else  to  do  the  work  for  you 
it  may  not  be  done. 

Corn  is  very  nearly  if  not  all  in  the  cans  by  now  and 
buyers  are  using  all  their  persuasion  to  get  a  share  of 
the  supply.  It  has  been  as  hot  as  tarnation  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  week,  and  as  dry,  and  that  is  not  helping  even 
the  late  hopefuls.  Prices  are  very  strong,  and  will 
remain  so. 

Stringless  beans  are  equally  strong,  and  being  freely 
bought. 

The  packers  of  soaked  peas  are  being  damned  by  all 
other  canners,  but  are  impervious  to  such  thrusts. 
They  will  be  joined  presently  by  the  canners  of  horse 
corn. 

The  full  list  of  vegetables,  in  this  section,  has  had 
attention  this  week,  and  prices  are  strong.  No  need 
to  listen  to  cut  prices,  if  the  quality  you  have  is  worth 
while.  Consult  the  market  page  in  this  issue,  and  get 
the  price  for  your  goods. 
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Fruits  and  fish  are  keeping  full  company  with  the 
vegetables,  and  all  canned  foods  markets  are  firm  with 
plenty  of  demand.  In  all  lines  they  need  this  year’s 
productions,  for  there  are  now  no  carry-overs  to  fall 
back  upon.  Remember  that  when  they  try  to  shave 
your  prices.  This  winter  and  next  spring’s  prices  will 
make  present  prices  seem  very  modest. 

jn  jf, 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Activity  Slackened — Undertone  Strong — Southern  Tomato  Pack 
Falling  Short — Fruits  Generally  Higher — Buyers  Await  Advice 
As  to  Extent  of  Delivery  of  Futures. 

New  York,  September  11,  1936. 

The  situation — Activity  in  the  canned  foods 
market  has  slackened  this  week,  but  the  undertone, 
on  the  whole,  appears  firmer.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  California  fruits,  which  have  developed  addi¬ 
tional  firmness  on  a  number  of  items.  The  canned 
vegetable  situation  is  mixed,  although  the  trade  may 
perhaps  be  placing  too  much  faith  in  reports  of  price 
cutting  on  alleged  standard  quality  merchandise. 

THE  OUTLOOK — A  brief  period  of  inactivity  is 
indicated  while  buyers  study  the  supply  situation  at 
closer  range.  Many  distributors,  however,  are  still 
definitely  short  on  their  season’s  requirements,  and 
an  early  resumption  of  buying  should  develop  in  the 
near  future.  The  price  outlook  is  favorable,  assuming 
that  too  many  canners  do  not  “rock  the  boat.” 

TOMATOES — A  strong  market  for  southern  pack 
prevails,  with  production  not  up  to  expectations  as 
yet.  Offerings  are  reported  at  cents  for  Is,  67*  •> 
cents  for  2s,  92i/o  cents  for  2*/js,  $1.00  for  3s,  and 
$2.90  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  packers  asking 
higher  figures  in  many  cases.  California  canners  con¬ 
tinue  to  quote  standards  at  65  cents  for  Is,  75  cents  for 
2s,  921/2  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $3.00  for  10s,  with  solid 
pack  at  821/2  cents  for  Is,  95  cents  for  2s,  $1.35  for 
21/2S  and  $4.05  for  10s.  With  the  southern  packing 
situation  nearing  its  peak,  the  market  is  being  closely 
followed. 

PEAS — There  have  been  no  developments,  from  the 
price  standpoint,  in  the  market  for  canned  peas  during 
the  week.  A  little  trading  in  standards,  at  full  prices, 
is  reported,  and  some  blocks  of  extra  standards  have 
also  been  moved  during  the  week.  Buyers  are  still  on 
the  lookout  for  fancies,  but  are  not  forcing  the  issue 
and  seemingly  are  content  to  stand  pat  on  present 
holdings  pending  further  developments  in  the  price 
situation.  Firmness  is  still  much  in  evidence  on  the 
few  lots  of  fancy  quality  peas  still  remaining  in  first 
hands. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — Higher  prices  for  fruits  for 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail  have  been  named  by  California 
canners,  following  advances  in  prices  for  fruits  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  manufacture  of  these  products.  Fruits  for 
salad  are  now  posted  at  $1.45  to  $1.50  for  No.  1  fancy, 
$1.80  to  $1.85  for  2s,  $2.45  to  $2.55  for  21/2S  and  $8.50 


to  $8.75  for  10s,  with  choice  held  at  $1.35  to  $1.45  for 
Is,  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  2s,  $2.30  to  $2.45  for  21/2S,  and 
$8.00  to  $8.50  for  lOs.  The  wide  price  range  shown  on 
some  sizes  is  accounted  for  by  the  differentials  between 
advertised  brands  and  regular  packers’  labels.  Similar 
advances  have  been  made  on  fruit  cocktail. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Improved  demand  for  Hawaiian 
pineapple  has  developed  in  the  market,  following  pri¬ 
vate  reports  of  possible  early  price  advances.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  market  for  fancy  is  held  at  $1.75  for  2i/>s 
crushed  and  $1.80  for  sliced,  with  2s  at  $1.50  for  sliced 
and  $1.40  for  crushed.  Standards  are  posted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  21/2  sliced,  $1.70,  crushed  $1.65;  2s,  sliced,  $1.40, 
crushed,  $1.35;  No.  10s  are  held  at  $6.25  to  $6.50  for 
fancy  sliced  and  $5.75  to  $6.00  for  crushed,  with 
standard  sliced  posted  at  $5.85  to  $6.10,  and  $4.50  for 
the  juice. 

APRICOTS — A  stronger  market  for  new  pack  ’cots 
has  developed,  with  choice  21/2S  posted  at  $1.70  to  $1.80 
and  standards  at  $1.45,  with  seconds  quoted  at  $1.30, 
and  waters  at  $1.20.  On  10s,  packers  quote  $5.75  to 
$6.00  for  choice,  $5.25  for  standards,  $4.50  to  $4.75 
for  waters,  and  $5.50  for  solid  pack  pies.  Demand  is 
reported  broadening. 

PEACHES — Latest  reports  indicate  that  the  peach 
pack  will  be  somewhat  below  earlier  estimates,  and  the 
market  is  showing  a  steady  tone.  Clings  are  now  being 
quoted  out  at  $1.55  to  $1.65  for  choice  2i^s,  $1.40  to 
$1.45  for  standards,  $1.30  for  seconds,  and  $1.20  for 
waters,  with  10s  held  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  for  choice, 
$4.75  for  standards,  $4.25  for  waters,  and  $4.75  for 
solid  pack  pies.  Frees  are  coming  in  for  more  atten¬ 
tion,  with  21  os  quoted  at  $1.45  for  choice  and  $1.35  for 
standards,  while  10s  hold  at  $5.10  and  $4.50,  re¬ 
spectively. 

PEARS — Labor  difficulties  at  northwestern  can¬ 
neries  will  not  materially  affect  the  outturn  of  Bartlett 
pears  on  the  coast  this  season,  it  is  indicated.  De¬ 
mand  has  been  stimulated  somewhat,  and  the  market  is 
showing  a  steady  to  firm  tone,  with  21/2S  quoted  at 
$1.70  to  $1.80  for  choice,  $1.55  for  standards,  and 
$1.40  for  seconds,  with  10s  ranging  $5.85  to  $6.25  for 
choice,  $5.25  to  $5.35  for  standards,  $4.00  for  waters, 
and  $3.75  to  $4.25  for  solid  pack  pies,  all  f.  o.  b.  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  northwestern  canneries. 

SALMON — No  price  changes  have  developed  in  the 
salmon  market  during  the  week,  and  demand  has  eased 
off  somewhat  as  buyers  wait  for  further  data  on  the 
admitted  large  pack  totals  in  Alaska.  Recent  talk  of 
a  pending  advance  on  pinks  appears  to  have  petered 
out. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Prices  steady  as  a  rule, 
although  some  “standards”  are  reported  offering  at 
various  times  at  slightly  under  the  established  market. 
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There  is  apparently  some  flexibility  in  the  “standard” 
definition,  however,  with  the  real  grade  now  becoming 
known  as  “bang-up”.  The  market  is  quoted  at  80  to 
821/2  cents  for  2s  standards,  with  10s  holding  at  $3.85 
to  $4.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Demand  is  fair. 

AWAIT  DELIVERY  NOTICES — Distributors  in 
many  instances  are  holding  off  the  additional  purchas¬ 
ing  of  such  products  as  beans  and  corn  awaiting 
definite  postings  from  their  canners  on  the  extent  of 
deliveries  against  future  contracts  written  for  the  1936 
canning  season.  Current  indications  are  that  corn  de¬ 
liveries  in  many  instances  will  fall  below  the  percent¬ 
ages  recently  estimated,  indicating  that  crop  improve¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  more  favorable  growing  weather 
has  not  been  as  extensive  as  had  been  looked  for. 

Jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Market  Firm,  Good  Volume  of  Business  Recorded — 

Tomato  Pack  Short — Corn  Occupies  Spotlight— General 
Shortage  in  All  Packs. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  11,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — At  the  time  this  report  is 
filed,  the  local  trade  is  just  getting  settled  in  its 
usual  routine.  The  Labor  Day  holiday  saw 
quite  a  number  of  buyers  as  well  as  brokers,  leaving 
the  city  and  when  they  returned  it  took  a  little  time  to 
get  everything  back  in  order. 

Prices  are  firmly  held  and  a  goodly  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  daily  recorded.  Everyone  you  talk  to  is 
optimistic  and  a  continuance  of  good  business  during 
the  fall  months  is  confidently  expected. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  canners  in  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
almost  to  the  last  man,  claim  that  their  pack  is  going 
to  be  short  and  that  it  simply  isn’t  “in  the  cards”  to 
produce  anything  like  the  tonnage  of  1935.  In  the 
Southern  part  of  Indiana  the  crop  prospects  continue 
very  poor.  In  the  district  North  of  Indianapolis,  it 
is  quite  spotted.  Parts  of  Ohio  are  also  bemoaning  the 
poor  prospects. 

The  market  is  slow.  No  change  in  prices.  Buying 
is  rather  limited.  Sellers  seem  content  to  hold  off  and 


await  developments  and  buyers  are  standing  on  the 
side  lines  awaiting  to  see  just  which  way  the  trend  will 
develop.  Quotations  are  the  same  as  reported  in  this 
column  last  week. 

CORN — King  Corn  still  occupies  the  spotlight.  The 
daily  volume  of  business  is  limited  only  to  the  reason¬ 
able  price  lots  available.  Sales  have  been  made  during 


the  past  few  days  on  the  basis  of : 

No.  2  Standard  Evergreen . $1.00 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Narrow  grain .  1.10 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Co.  Gent .  1.15 

No.  2  Fancy  Co.  Gent .  1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Golden  Bantam .  1.25 


f.  o.  b.  factories  in  the  surrounding  states. 

The  only  disturbing  feature  is  the  apparently  large 
quantity  of  field  corn  that  is  going  into  the  cans. 
Several  firms  heretofore  “not  guilty”  of  packing  field 
corn  are  producing  it  this  year.  Prices  range  from 
75  cents  upward  depending  upon  whether  it  is  yellow 
or  white  and  the  general  style  and  appearance  of  the 
packing. 

PEAS — There’s  somewhat  of  a  lull  in  the  demand 
although  the  scarce  items  like  the  more  popular  num¬ 
bers,  have  a  daily  call.  $1.00  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
at  which  Wisconsin  canners  will  trade  and  this  for 
either  a  Standard  No.  3  Alaska  or  Standard  No.  4 
Alaska  in  the  No.  2  tin.  Canners  do  not  seem  anxious 
to  press  the  sale  of  their  remaining  stocks,  which  at 
the  best  are  quite  broken. 

“  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Some  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  men  in  this  market  claim  that  this  year’s 
quality  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Green  and  Wax 
Beans  is  the  poorest  they  have  ever  known.  It  was 
due  to  the  unusual  growing  conditions.  Whole  Green 
Beans  particularly  are  quite  difficult  to  secure,  and 
canners  who  in  the  past  have  packed  heavily  of  the 
whole  grades  say  that  the  stock  with  which  they  have 
had  to  work  has  been  such  that  they  were  simply  forced 
to  run  into  cuts  entirely.  The  market  seems  firm  on 
the  basis  of  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  for  No.  2  Standard 
Cut  Green  Beans  as  well  as  No.  2  tin  Standard  Cut 
Wax  Beans.  Better  quality  such  as  Extra  Standard 
Cut  and  Fancy  Cut  is  scarce. 

BEETS — While  Wisconsin  canners  have  not  been 
able  to  get  very  far  into  their  beet  run,  still  the  re¬ 
ports  are  not  optimistic  as  regards  the  tonnage  per 
acre  and  it  looks  like  a  short  crop  and  a  short  pack. 
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The  market  is  firm  with  No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets  hard 
to  obtain  at  75  cents  cannery,  with  No.  2V2  tins  at 
90  cents. 

SAUER  KRAUT— Will  the  consumer  buy  No.  21/2 
Fancy  Sauer  Kraut  this  coming  winter  at  present  high 
prices  plus  the  high  prices  on  pork  products?  That 
is  the  question  that  has  been  freely  asked  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  $1.25  to  $1.35  is  too  high. 
Canners  on  the  other  hand  claim  that  they  cannot  pay 
the  present  basis  of  cabbage  and  sell  for  less. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  cling  peach  pack  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and  will  be  considerably 
short  of  earlier  estimates.  Some  say  the  total  pack 
will  be  as  low  as  eight  million  cases.  The  movement 
has  been  most  gratifying.  This  is  the  big  fruit  year 
for  the  Chicago  trade.  Our  jobbers  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  getting  deliveries  especially  on  the  low 
priced  contracts  of  No.  21/2  Standard  and  Choice 
peaches  than  adding  to  their  commitments  at  today’s 
levels. 

PEARS — Michigan  canners  are  making  a  bid  for 
some  of  the  Bartlett  pear  business  that  in  recent  years 
has  gone  to  Washington  and  Oregon  canners  almost 
exclusively.  Just  what  the  production  in  Michigan 
of  Bartletts  will  be  this  year,  no  one  seems  to  know. 
Michigan,  of  course,  is  a  large  producer  of  Kiefers 
and  considerable  business  has  already  been  booked  on 
that  variety. 

PUMPKIN — Southern  Indiana  which  produces  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  pumpkin  pack  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states,  will  have  a  subnormal  crop  this  sea¬ 
son.  Most  canners  in  that  district  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Other  sections  of  the  Middlewest, 
however,  look  favorable  with  the  result  that  other  can¬ 
ners  are  quoting: 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Pumpkin .  75c-85c 

No.  21/2  Extra  Standard  Pumpkin .  77i/2C-90c 

No.  10  Extra  Standard  Pumpkin . $2.75-$3.25 

f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  shipment  in  October  as  the  pumpkin 
pack  will  hardly  get  under  way  in  these  parts  much 
before  the  first  week  of  the  coming  month. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Scarcity  Continues — Packing  Moves  Slowly — Too  Warm 
For  Oysters — Canning  Supply  Good. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  11,  1936. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  is  unchanged  from 
a  production  standpoint,  as  shrimp  continue  very 
scarce  and  the  pack  moves  slowly. 

The  shrimp  remain  in  brackish  water  until  they  are 
over  half  grown  and  as  there  is  salt  water  for  many 
miles  up  the  rivers  now,  it  will  take  continued  heavy 
rains  in  the  interior  for  about  a  week  to  freshen  the 
rivers  and  bring  down  the  shrimp  into  the  bay.  One 
bad  feature  about  this  is  that  when  the  heavy  rains 


occur  early  in  the  season,  it  brings  down  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  small  shrimp,  which  mixes  them  up  with  the 
larger  ones  in  the  bay  and  thus  renders  them  unsuit¬ 
able  for  canning,  so  it  is  best  for  the  rainy  season  to 
come  later  on  when  the  shrimp  have  attained  a  market¬ 
able  size,  which  is  usually  about  the  first  of  October. 

The  shrimp  is  a  salt  water  crustacean,  but  like  the 
salmon  they  go  up  in  the  heads  of  fresh  water  streams 
and  creeks  to  spawn. 

This  is  one  way  that  nature  has  to  protect  the 
spawn  and  the  baby  shrimp,  from  the  numerous  fish 
and  other  enemies  in  the  bay  that  would  eat  up  the 
spawn  and  the  baby  shrimp. 

The  largest  catch  of  shrimp  brought  to  any  Alabama 
cannery  this  season  has  not  been  over  110  barrels, 
which  in  ordinary  times  of  plenty  would  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  pack,  but  now  it  is  a  big  pack. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  too,  are  needing  rain  to 
end  the  shrimp  drought,  which  is  interfering  with  the 
production  of  canned  shrimp. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.30  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  continues  cool  this  week, 
but  not  cool  enough  to  create  any  big  demand  for 
oysters,  therefore  the  consumption  of  oysters  is  limited 
to  those  that  have  been  oyster  hungry  for  some  time 
and  just  feel  they  have  to  have  oysters  when  the 
month  with  the  “R”  shows  up,  which  they  believe  are 
the  only  months  that  are  safe  to  eat  oysters. 

This  is  a  mistaken  idea  and  the  thermometer  is  a 
better  guide  than  the  calendar. 

In  Biloxi,  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  oysters 
are  served  in  the  sea  food  restaurants  the  year  round 
without  any  ill  effects  to  the  consumers,  but  only 
freshly  caught  oysters  are  served  and  they  are  handled 
extra  carefully,  packed  heavily  in  ice  to  preserve  them 
fresh. 

Of  course,  the  amount  of  oysters  consumed  during 
the  hot  weather  months  is  very  small. 

The  ideal  oyster  weather  is  when  the  thermometer 
registers  between  45  and  70  degrees  fahrenheit  during 
the  day.  Oysters  are  usually  fat  in  this  kind  of 
weather  and  they  will  keep  out  of  water  a  week. 

Then,  too,  moderately  cold  temperature  like  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  oystermen  working  on  the  reefs 
tonging  oysters,  which  freezing  temperature  does.  Too 
cold  weather  stops  the  production  of  oysters  and  too 
hot  weather  stops  the  consumption  of  them,  hence  we 
must  have  moderate  temperature  for  best  results. 

The  oysters  are  showing  up  in  as  good  condition  as 
can  be  expected  for  the  time  of  the  year,  but  they  will 
have  to  get  considerably  fatter  and  the  weather  much 
more  colder  before  any  canning  of  oysters  is  attempted. 
It  will  be  November  before  any  oysters  are  canned  and 
probably  later. 

Spots  are  starting  to  move  and  the  price  of  four 
ounce  is  $1.00  per  dozen ;  five  ounce  $1.05 ;  eight  ounce 
$2.00,  and  ten  ounce  $2.15,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ^'Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Peach  Canning  Ends  With  9,000,000  Case  Pack — ^Tomatoes  of 
Good  Quality — Fruit  Juice  Packs  on  Increase — Light  Olive 
Crop — Salmon  Packers  Interested  in  Alaska  Election. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  11,  1936. 

Holiday — a  breathing  spell  is  provided  this 
week  for  those  who  observe  both  Labor  Day  and 
Admission  Day.  A  slackening  off  of  business 
is  expected  and  to  some  it  will  not  come  in  amiss  as 
sales  departments  are  far  behind  on  accounting  that 
is  usually  kept  up  to  the  minute.  Not  a  few  canners 
are  finding  themselves  oversold  on  various  items  and 
are  engaged  in  trading  with  fellow  packers  in  attempts 
to  fill  orders  in  full.  The  volume  of  business  that  has 
been  done  to  date  on  fruits  is  scarcely  appreciated  by 
the  trade  in  general  and  withdrawals,  already  quite 
numerous,  will  be  boosted  when  revisions  of  lists  are 
made. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  is  virtually  at 
an  end  and  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the  output 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  A  total  of  216,548  tons 
of  cling  peaches  had  been  handled  from  the  opening 
of  the  season  to  August  29th,  according  to  a  report  by 
Maj.  W.  S.  Everts,  manager  of  the  Canning  Peach 
Industry  Board.  But  little  fruit  has  been  delivered 
since  that  date.  This  indicates  that  a  pack  of  less 
than  9,000,000  cases  had  been  made  up  to  August  29th, 
leading  to  some  speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
total  output  would  pass  that  mark.  Only  No.  1  fruit 
is  being  handled  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  short¬ 
age  should  already  be  in  sight  on  the  lower  grades. 

TOMATOES — Light  rain  fell  during  the  week  in  the 
Stockton  district,  where  tomato  packing  is  in  full 
swing,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  damage  was  done. 
The  warmest  weather  of  the  year  is  being  experienced 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Santa  Clara  Valley  sector 
and  tomatoes  are  ripening  in  fine  shape.  A  few  weeks 
of  this  will  insure  a  large  pack  of  splendid  quality. 
Canned  tomatoes  have  been  kept  rather  to  the  back¬ 
ground  in  the  rush  to  place  business  on  pineapple, 
apricots,  peaches  and  salmon,  but  increased  interest 
is  now  in  evidence  and  prices  are  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  than  at  any  time  this  season.  Standards  are 
generally  quoted  at  671/2  cents  for  No.  Is,  75  cents  for 
No.  2s,  95  cents  for  No.  2V2S  and  $3.00  for  No.  10s, 
with  solid  pack  at  95  cents,  $1.10,  $1.45  and  $4.50,  re¬ 
spectively.  There  is  much  more  of  a  spread  between 
high  and  low  offerings  on  Solid  Pack  than  there  is  on 
Standards. 

CANNED  FRUIT  JUICES  are  coming  in  for  in¬ 
creased  attention  this  year,  with  prospects  for  the 
largest  packs  ever  made.  Hawaiian  pineapple  packers 
made  preparations  for  a  pack  of  3,000,000  cases  of 
juice,  against  an  estimated  output  of  2,500,000  cases 
last  year.  The  pack  of  orange  juice  in  California  for 
1936  is  estimated  at  about  1,200,000  cases,  against  a 
pack  of  slightly  more  than  800,000  cases  in  1935.  The 


pack  of  grapefruit  juice  in  this  State  promises  to  be 
about  100,000  cases  this  year,  or  about  three  times 
that  of  a  year  ago.  The  output  in  Florida,  Texas  and 
Arizona  will  show  a  falling  off  from  that  of  last  year, 
however.  That  of  Puerto  Rico  will  show  a  gain.  Prices 
of  California  canned  orange  juice  have  been  advanced 
of  late  and  are  materially  higher  than  those  of  1935 
at  a  corresponding  date.  No.  1  tall  is  quoted  at 
$1.27V^,  as  compared  with  $1.05  a  year  ago,  with  No. 
10s  at  $7.40,  against  $6.00  in  September,  1935. 

OLIVES — Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  by 
the  trade  in  ripe  olives  of  the  1936-37  pack,  although 
harvesting  will  not  be  under  way  until  October,  and 
packing  some  time  later.  The  southern  California 
crop  is  light  and  the  same  is  true  of  that  of  most 
districts  in  northern  California,  Tulare  County  making 
the  best  showing.  Sliced  ripe  olives  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  and  this  canned  product  is  serving 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  olives  in  cookery. 

PEARS — The  demand  for  pears  has  increased  of 
late,  with  quite  a  few  packers  already  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
where  labor  troubles  have  hindered  operations.  The 
California  market  is  strong  at  $1.60  to  $1.75  for  No. 
2V2  choice  and  $1.50  to  $1.55  for  standards.  Some  are 
holding  out  for  even  higher  prices,  confident  that  the 
top  has  not  been  reached. 

SALMON — The  salmon  packing  industry  is  much 
interested  in  the  general  election  held  in  Alaska  on 
September  8th.  The  major  issue  is  the  proposed 
abolition  of  fish  traps,  with  the  Congressional  Dele¬ 
gates  sharply  divided  on  the  question.  One  candidate 
favors  fish  trap  abolition,  feeling  that  this  would  give 
small  operators  a  better  share  of  the  salmon  run.  His 
stand  is  vigorously  opposed  by  major  fishing  interests. 
The  election  was  held  two  months  earlier  than  usual 
so  that  returns  from  Arctic  precincts  may  be  counted 
before  Eskimo  voters  are  icebound  for  the  winter. 
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YOU’RE  RIGHT,  HARVEY 

(Continued  from  jmge  6) 

duction  on  standards  and  a  corresponding  lower  level 
of  prices  on  fancies. 

The  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  will,  in  the  future, 
definitely  restrict  the  production  of  sub-standards  and 
take  them  out  of  competition  with  good  standards. 
Fancy  grades  at  reasonable  prices  will  return  a  profit 
and  increase  the  consumer  demand  for  quality  to  the 
point  where  every  canner  may  plan  his  annual  pack 
with  the  assurance  of  serving  the  best  interests  of  his 
stockholders,  his  growers,  his  distributors  and 
consumers. 

There  will  still  be  plenty  of  ‘gambling’  with  the 
weather  and  your  competitive  canners,  that  will  satisfy 
the  speculative  urge  to  take  a  chance.  There  will  be 
good  years  and  poor  years,  hot  spells  and  early  frosts, 
but  your  profit  and  loss  statement  at  the  end  of  each 
year  will  be  accepted  by  your  banker  and  stockholder 
as  proof  of  good  management. 

Gosh,  here  it  is  lunch  time  and  the  printers  are 
coming  in  this  afternoon  with  estimates  and  plans  for 
publishing  this  line  of  ‘bunk,  so  if  anyone  has  any 
other  crazy  dreams  along  this  line,  let’s  have  ’em  for 
next  week.” 

This  has  been  a  foolish  practice  which  should  be 
killed  at  once.  Every  product  should  carry  its  share 
of  profit,  standards,  of  course,  on  the  lowest  basis. 
But  to  deliberately  produce  a  product  with  no  intention 
of  asking  a  profit  is  economic  suicide,  and  absolutely 
unfair  trading. 

Canners  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and  in  all  sections 
should  heed  this  good  advice.  The  objective  claimed — 
to  discourage  production  of  low  grade  goods — is  too 
illusive  for  humans. 

jt  jit 

GOVERNMENT  GRADES  ON  CANNED  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

existing  law.  If  goods  are  not  of  the  grade  claimed, 
the  goods  are  subject  to  seizure  for  misbranding  under 
the  United  States  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Are  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  now  being  labeled  as 
“Grade  A”,  “Grade  B”,  and  “Grade  C"? 

Yes,  and  in  increasing  quantities. 

Can  municipal,  county,  and  State  purchasing  agencies 
use  the  grading  services  of  the  Bureau? 

Yes,  and  some  are  already  doing  so. 

Will  the  Bureau  grade  “bid”  samples  for  such  organiza¬ 
tions  to  ascertain  tvhether  samples  meet  the  speci¬ 
fications  on  which  bids  ivere  invited? 

Yes. 

Will  the  Bureau  grade  delivery  samples  to  ascertain 
ivhether  proper  delivery  has  been  made? 

Yes. 

Will  the  Bureau  assist  such  purchasing  agencies  in 
drafting  specifications  to  meet  their  peculiar 
needs ? 

Yes,  under  certain  conditions. 


Readers  whose  interest  goes  into  more  technical  de¬ 
tails  and  beyond  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  send  for  the  more  detailed  leaflet  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  called  “Government  Grading 
of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables:  Questions  and 
Answers.”  As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  this  leaflet  is 
free  on  request. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

and  can  manufacture  and  the  factors  governing  cor¬ 
rosion.  As  a  result,  the  reaction  of  contents  to  con¬ 
tainer  is  well  known.  Enamels  have  been  developed 
to  meet  certain  requirements,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  C-enamel,  which  prevents  the  formation  of  iron 
sulfide  or  “corn  black”,  which  was  once  a  great  threat 
to  the  corn  canning  industry.  Much  is  now  known 
about  the  effect  of  canning  on  the  various  vitamins  and 
the  result  of  this  information  is  distinctly  favorable  to 
canned  foods. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  major  service  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  the  stabilizing  of  nutrients  or  food 
commodities.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
changing  dietary  demands  of  the  present  day  and  the 
perishability  and  seasonal  nature  of  many  foods  desir¬ 
able  to  meet  the  new  demands.  A  large  number  of 
tests  have  shown  that  the  canning  industry  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  retaining  inherent  food  values,  although 
there  still  remains  more  to  be  done  in  maintaining  the 
appearance  and  flavor  of  foods  through  the  canning 
process. 

What  lies  in  the  future,  no  one  knows.  Some 
revolutionary  method  of  food  preservation  may  come 
to  view  and  displace  all  existing  methods.  History 
suggests,  however,  that  such  a  contingency  is  quite  un¬ 
likely,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  canning  industry  will 
be  in  existence  so  many  years  hence  that  in  perspective 
we  and  Crosby  will  appear  as  contemporaries.  Then 
if  the  job  is  properly  done,  so  much  will  have  trans¬ 
pired  between  now  and  then  that  the  now  modern 
scientific  developments  of  the  industry  as  reported 
will  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  bare  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  accumulation  of  facts  regarding  the 
industry. 

(The  End) 

CHICAGO  BROKERS  MEET 

On  Thursday,  September  10th,  a  luncheon  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  attended  by  a  goodly  number  of 
local  brokers  as  well  as  brokers  from  the  surrounding 
markets.  The  guest  of  honor  was  Mr.  Paul  Fishback, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
who  discussed  at  length  the  present  status  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  law. 

Several  very  important  matters  that  have  caused 
considerable  trade  controversy  the  past  Summer  were 
cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present, 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porto,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors, 
Checks,'  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co^.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CUTTERS.  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til, 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Conners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Eros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  C^cago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

F.  H.  Lang^senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuoiu. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SHKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W2ishers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

JV  MA«N  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD.  ^ 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


STOCKS  TO  YOU! 


CANS 


•  •  for  sure-sale  Packs  •  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Wax  Bean  district  •  for  the 
Height  of  the  Season!  #  Swift,  dependable  CAN 
deliveries  •  all-round  SERVICE  at  its  BEST.  #  Pack  to  the 


^  LIMIT  on  this  table  luxury.  The  market  forecast  is  BRIGHT! 


A  MONEY  VALUE  •  GO  "NATIONAL" 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Inc.' 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  4  2nd  STREET  •  N  E  YORK 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  .  NEW  ORLEANS  .  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


